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THE QUESTION BOX 
(Answers found in this issue of Missions) 


1. Where are Northern Baptists plan- 
ning to send relief supplies? 

2. Where does a Christian Endeavor 
maintain the only public reading room in 
the city? 

3. Where are many of the national 
leaders trying to reestablish the reviving 
religious life of the people on the old pagan 
faiths? 

4. Where is a Baptist school whose name 
literally means ‘‘a garden of girls?” 

5. Where have the graduates of one of 
our schools raised $600 toward a new 
building? 

6. Where does a man have to drive 
thirty miles for a bath? 

7. Where should you apply if your 
society wants to have its gifts used for 
some special object included in the budget? 

8. Where is the only evangelical 
Esthonian minister in the United States 
beginning his work? 

g. Where are our missionaries teaching 
the people to make dolls instead of spirit 
money? 

10. Where did one of our workers learn 
anew that ‘‘a little child shall lead them?” 

11. Where are patients willing to come 
100 miles for treatment in one of our 
hospitals? 

12. Where did two white women and 
eleven Negro women meet to establish a 
Christian school? 

13. Where would you find the Indians 
who are often spoken of as “Brendel’s 
Indians?’’ 

14. Where have Swedish Baptists com- 
pleted a church and parsonage at a cost of 
$26,000? 

15. Where can you send some of your 
fall flowers so that they will give pleasure 
to city women and children? 

16. Where have the wells in the mission 
compound been dry for two years? 

17. Where did a Y. M. C. A. secretary 
make a collection of $600 in pennies for 
the China famine fund? 

18. Where did one of our Americani- 
zation workers meet a woman who “knew 
one English—long time ago?”’ 

19. Where are we planning to build the 
first Baptist church on the Inland Sea? 

20. Where is the center of the program 
of goals and objectives adopted at Des 
Moines? 
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These Korean children, surrounded by many of the family possessions, are eating their morning rice if 
the entrance hall of their home. At the right of the picture, leaning against the wall, is a primitive rice 

thresher made of straw, while the straw basket in the foreground is the Korean equivalent of a colandet. | 
Korean homes have not the bare simplicity which characterizes Japanese houses, and family life is mom f 


secluded and less formal than in Japan. The Korean situation is one of the tragedies of history. 
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In the Vestibule of the September Issue 


ISSIONS greets its readers with joy 
and zest at the beginning of the 
autumn and winter campaign of 

study and service. There is so much 

f eee ZAWAN NM to learn and do that it summons the 

he Sees Ul noblest and best in us to the task. 

Ss SSSase4—C«Uniess we fail in our purpose, we 
shall bring our readers this year into unusually close and 
personal contact with our mission fields. By means of 
Travelogs, Sketches and Pictures we shall make the 
missions live and move as in panorama. More than that, 
we shall continue to let the Living Witnesses to the 
Gospel’s Transforming Power bear their telling testimony. 

This September issue deals somewhat fully with Japan, 
since that nation is especially the object of study and 
solicitude just now, and nothing is more important than 
that our people should have a just and correct view of 
this wonderful people across the Pacific. The relations of 
our Government to the government of Japan are of large 
moment, but it is not less vital to the highest interests of 
humanity that the relations of the American and 
Japanese people should be close, cordial and Christian. 
We hope our readers will give.careful consideration to 
what Dr. Axling says, and to the review of Mr. Gleason’s 
book on another page. The only way to remove preju- 
dice is to know the facts and be willing to give them 
place over rumor and propaganda. If all nations do not 
live in equally exposed glass houses, all have too many 
and too large windows in the national domicile to make 
stone-throwing at others either wise or profitable. A right 
attitude is all we plead for—and this toward all peoples 
that on earth do dwell. Without this we cannot very 
effectively support our missionaries in their work. 

The number opens with a sketch of the way in which 
the process of reaching the foreigners must be carried on 
if it is to be widespread and accomplish the desired end. 
What the writer has done a multitude of women in our 
churches can do—and men, too. And it would revive 
teal religion in them to do it. Require unselfishness and 
consecration? Of course-—a good reason for doing it. 

What a quick voyage then to Japan’s Inland Sea, where 
with Captain Laughton we visit the famous Gospel Ship. 
Great thing to get a fit successor to Captain Bickel. 
Suggestive the rearing of a Christian church by that 
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Buddhist temple. Mrs. Petty’s story of the Hut-man is 
as full of interesting suggestion as an egg is of meat. 

Do not fail to read what Dr. Franklin says in his 
article entitled “Fill a Ship in Fellowship.” This is 
our golden opportunity not only to do a Christlike act 
of helpfulness and sympathy, but also to open the way 
for an unexampled influence and service that will tell for 
the Kingdom of God in long years to come. 

Dr. Brooks asks ‘Shall America be American?” a very 
serious question and shows what his home mission depart- 
ment is doing to help make it so. Miss Denny gives some 
good definitions of Americanization. Miss Dowling 
describes the origin and development of a new industry in 
China—doll-making. Mr. Poteat contributes a poem of 
merit, inspired by a Sleeping Buddha. 

Miss Selma Lagergren’s diary puts a year’s teaching 
work in new and attractive form, and shows what mis- 
sionary life in the Philippines entails. President Tapley 
packs four decades of Spelman’s remarkable history in 
brief compass—an inspiring reading for a missionary 
circle. Secretary Merrill explains what the department 
of church architecture hopes to do for the denomination 
in radically improving church equipment. 

Mr. Detweiler has been in Jamaica, and reports con- 
cerning the Baptists there. He also describes a recent 
visit to Porto Rico. Mrs. Witter sends a sprightly news 
letter from Podili, where she and her husband received a 
warm welcome. Mrs. Chalmers—we are rich in our 
women contributors—writes of her impressions of Japan 
and our missions, received at the time of the Sunday 
School Convention. She knows how both to observe and 
write, and we regret that her article has been delayed. 

This does not exhaust the list of good things by any 
means. The Denominational Goals of the New World 
Movement are not neglected. The World Field is full of 
condensed values, the practical products of the work of 
the home and foreign mission societies. Guild and 
Crusade face toward the new year of growth in numbers, 
influence and service. We are going to introduce some of 
the missionaries’ children to our American children this 
year, and organize in a simple way a C. W. C. Corres- 
pondence Club. Of course, with Miss Noble’s aid and 
consent—when she knows about it. That this is a full 

and varied number we think you will agree. 
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An Individual Experiment in Americanization 


THIS IS THE NATURAL, NEIGHBORLY CHRISTIAN 
WAY TO TRANSFORM ALIENS INTO AMERICANS 


BY MRS. JEAN RITCHIE, OF DULUTH 








IHEN I was first asked to do Americani- 
zation work it seemed such a big word and 
complicated task that I laughed at the 
thought, for I am merely an ordinary 
housewife and mother. However, when 
they asked me to go down in the Italian 
district and teach a woman to read and speak English, it 
was quite a different idea, and I agreed. 

I found that the husband of the woman had been here a 
number of years, could speak good English, had applied 
for his first citizenship papers, and was ready for his 
second papers. He was a leader in the district where he 
lived so that it was important to teach his wife. I went 
to the house and upstairs, where I knew they lived; I was 
admitted by a young Italian man who boarded with the 
family. The woman knew that a teacher was coming, so 
greeted me very pleasantly in Italian, but she could not 
understand or speak one word of English, and all the 
young man could say was “I speak no English.” Mrs. V. 
went out and brought in a neighbor who could speak both 
languages and through her we arranged for lessons twice a 
week. The young man also asked to be taught, for he 
said it was like being in a prison not to know the English 
language. The next time I went I asked his name, and he 
wrote it because that seemed the easiest way. Thinking 
that most foreigners wrote their last names first I called 
him Mr. Augusto and wondered why he seemed so 
pleased. It was more friendly than I thought. 

Our lessons began and we grew acquainted as their 
knowledge increased. Mrs. V. and I are the same age 
- and were married the same year. I have three children 
and so has she, and it was quite an occasion when she 
could say “I have two boys and one girl” without a 
mistake. We both do our own work and both like sewing, 
and once while visiting, Mr. Augusto told us, “‘“You two 
good misses.” There was a difference, however. One day 
a report from the blast furnace near by startled us all, and 
without a sound Mrs. V. crouched down under the table 
around which we were sitting. She came up in an instant 
and with gestures and broken words made me understand 
that it sounded like the bombs in Italy thrown down by 
the enemy’s aeroplanes. They had come from the 
northern part of Italy, had lived in one of the large cities 
first invaded by Germany, and Mrs. V. had stayed there 
alone with her children. ‘Was she not afraid? Ugh!!!” 
A look of terror came over her face as she said “ Ugh! 
toota, toota” (always, always). I asked her how she 
stayed alone and Mr. Augusto explained, “She had arm.” 
He motioned the length of a gun so I suggested that and 
he replied, “Yes, gun, she could use it.” 

I learned that Mr. V. had come to America before the 
war expecting to go back in two years for his family, but 
during the war and invasion there were months that he 
did not hear from them, or know whether they were alive. 
They could not leave the city, and for him to go to Italy 
meant enlistment in the army, imprisonment or death. 
Her face had a look of suffering and worry and her heart 











had carried a load of pain and loneliness which I trust I 
may never know. Some way I always felt that our lesson 
was not a success unless I had made them both laugh 
heartily. 

Mr. Augusto had been in the army for three years, had 
seen active service and was terribly wounded in the right 
side and back. He had been in the hospital a long time, 
I asked him “how long?” meaning in the hospital, but he 
thinking of the wound replied, “A foot long and half a 
foot short.” He had one brother who had been an officer 
in the army and who stayed in Italy to be with their 
mother. He seemed to think so much of her and when he 
found I had a daughter Elizabeth he wanted to shake 
hands, for that was his mother’s name. 

Mr. V. had gone back to Italy as soon as possible after 
the war, and a company of fifteen friends came to America 
together. Over and over Mrs. V. would say, “No like 
Italia, too much famina. No school, no money, boys and 
girls no laugh—ah—TI like America.” One day she 
hesitatingly gave me two plants set out in tomato cans. 
She had brought the plants from Italy and although they 
may be rather ordinary, I cherish them, for she cared 
enough for them to bring them with her, and enough for 
me to want me to have them. 

When we studied the names of parts of our anatomy and 
they could answer how many eyes, ears, fingers, nose or 
feet they had, I asked, “How many toes?”’ Mr. Augusto 
said he had one toe; I asked Mrs. V. and she said, “‘I have 
two toes.” I laughed and pointing to the picture said, 
“T have ten toes. In America all men and women have 
ten toes.” They thought that a great joke and would 
often refer to it. Mr. Augusto was very quiet and it was 
fun to draw him out. We were studying home life and he 
said, ‘I have no home!” I said, “You have no wife?” 
and asked whether he had a sweetheart in Italy. He said 
he hadn’t and then I asked him whether he didn’t likea 
sweetheart and he answered, “Yes, I like sweetheart, 
Ino lika—” He studied for full two minutes for a word 
to express himself before he landed on “consequences.” 

It was understood that Mr. and Mrs. V. as well as Mr. 
Augusto would go to night school when it opened, so we 
made our plans accordingly and had our last lesson the 
day before the night school opened. That day a brother 
of Mr. V.—who had arrived from Italy the day before— 
was there. Mr. Augusto introduced him as “one more 
American” and when I asked him whether he would be 
one more good American, Mr. A. interpreted, and he 
laughed and emphatically agreed, and as we shook hands 
I bade him welcome to America. 

A visitor who had been in America since boyhood was 
there also. He sat down with his hat on, fixed his 
black eyes on me, told me I was very pretty and seemed to 
think I would appreciate the fact that he and I were iné 
class above the other two because we could speak the 
English language well. He kept talking and making fun 
of even phonic mistakes until I told him if he laughed 
again we would put him out. He went out in the kitchen 
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for a while, but when in our lesson they didn’t understand 
the word “wink” and I explained it with one eye, we all 
laughed so much that our friend came back to the table. 
He was quiet, and after both my pupils had repeated the 
Golden Rule which they had learned, he quietly took off 
his hat. Later I invited him to read and corrected each 
mistake; so when we were through he was very respectful 
and grateful. 

Mr. Augusto asked me what they might pay me for my 
trouble allsummer. I told him he must bea good Ameri- 
can all the time, and I repeated the Golden Rule. Mrs. V. 
went with me that day.to a Mother’s Meeting in the 
school where her children attend and where my oldest 
daughter goes to Junior High. Nearly two hundred girls 
sang several of their songs, among them “America, the 
Beautiful.” A rapt look of love and peace came over her 
face and I was happy to have been the one who had 
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taught her enough to understand “America, America, 
God shed his light on thee, and crown thy good with 
brotherhood from sea to shining sea.”” Nearly two weeks 
later the mail man brought me a letter which I shall 
always cherish. It read: 


“Dear Mrs.: With gratefullness there send the more 
dearly salute and good wishes. With respect, 


“the your scholars.” 


I feel that they deserve the thanks, because in this long 
summer in town, of work and worry and unrealized plans 
because of the severe illness of our daddy, the one thing 
that has kept me steady has been the fact of my obli- 
gation to get away from home for two hours, twice a week, 
and doing it has given me an understanding of the im- 
portance of Americanization work and the joy of helping 
in it. 


Fal 


THIS IS THE RAW MATERIAL FOR AMERICANIZATION AS IT ARRIVES AT ELLIS ISLAND. EXPERIENCE PROVES THAT THE 
INDIVIDUAL METHOD, WITH CHRISTIAN SPIRIT AND SYMPATHY IN IT, IS THE SUCCESSFUL ONE 
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A NARROW CHANNEL IN THE INLAND SEA 


My First. Visit to the “Fukuin Maru” 


BY CAPTAIN JAMES F. LAUGHTON, OF THE INLAND SEA, JAPAN 


CCORDING to national and _inter- 
} national law, all ships must have an 
annual survey. So according to this 
requirement I was asked by the Fukuin 
Maru Committee to leave my work at 
wee the Language School for a few days and 
| represent the Mission at the survey of the 
pees Gospel Ship. I left Tokyo on the eve- 
see ning of March 8th, arriving in Onomichi 
at one o’clock on the afternoon of the 
next day. I was accompanied from Osaka by Rev. J. A. 
Foote of Osaka, who has charge of the Inland Sea work 
until I can take it over. 

We took a little Japanese boat from Onomichi and 
sailed through some of the islands of the Central Group 
for about two and a half hours, and reached Mitsunosho 
about five o’clock, where the Fukuin Maru was tied up, 
ready to go into dry dock for survey and repairs. 

As we rounded the headland which hid Mitsunosho 
from view, I caught sight for the first time of the Little 
White Ship, the Herald of Glad Tidings, and the Symbol 
of Purity. I shall never -forget the feeling of joy, mixed 
with responsibility, as I thought of the work that lay 
before me among these Island people. 





Stepping upon her decks, which still bore marks of the . 


strict marine discipline of the old captain, I was deeply 
conscious that I was standing upon holy ground, as in 
fancy I saw that experienced veteran sailor of seven seas 
pacing the bridge with the burden of souls upon his heart. 
The captain has reached his final port, but his work still 
lives. 

I had the pleasure the next day of going to Shigai, 
where the first church of the Inland Sea is to be built. 
I am inclosing two photographs which might be of inter- 
est to you all. One shows the site on which the church is 
tobeerected. Itis very close toa Buddhist Temple, part 
of which can seen at the extreme left hand corner. The 
other shows the Rev. J. A. Foote of Osaka, Arase San, pas- 
tor of Shigai, Mrs. Takahara, the wife of the present nav- 
igating officer of the Fukuin Maru, who has charge of the 
kindergarten in Shigai, and the architect from Kobe, dis- 
cussing and drawing tentative plans upon the ground. 
This is the result of long years of devotion and work, 





THE FUKUIN MARU TIED UP FOR REPAIRS 


and our hearts are now rejoicing that the first Light- 
house of Christian Truth, shedding forth its beams of 
light and life, is soon to be under construction. 

The next day was spent in making a complete survey 
of the ship from bow to stern, and from truck to keelson, 
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CAPTAIN AND MRS. JAMES F. LAUGHTON AND THEIR LANGUAGE 
TEACHER 
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HARBOR OF SHIGAI NEAR HINUJI, AND BREAKWATER. THIS TOWN 
IS TO HAVE THE FIRST CHURCH ON THE INLAND SEA 


There were many things from a marine standpoint that 
had to be attended to, namely, the overhauling of en- 
gines, bilge pumps, scraping and cleaning the hull, etc. 
But I want to draw your attention to the urgent need of 
compasses. 

I found that the compasses were inaccurate, showing a 
deviation of anywhere from twelve to eighteen degrees. 
This is a very serious matter and endangers the ship and 
all her crew. The present navigating officer is piloting 
under difficulties, and your new captain feels very 
anxious over the matter, as he knows nothing about the 
Inland Sea, its currents, tides, etc.; and when thick fogs 
and heavy rains descend, he is at the mercy of the ele- 
ments and of the faulty compass. 

Let me give a word of explanation. The compasses on 
board the present Fukuin Maru, came out of the old ship 
built twenty years ago; and in the steering-house of the 
new ship there is a brass steering wheel, with cables 
passing from its drum through steel conductors to the 
stern, and the steel fittings of the wheelhouse cause the 
serious deviation of the compasses. The old compasses 
being non-adjustable, cannot be repaired, and this makes 
the need more urgent. 

The good captain with twenty years’ experience in the 
Inland: Sea, knew every cove, bay and headland; and 
in the last years of his life steered by the distant moun- 
tain peaks; but your new captain has no such knowledge 











REV, A, J. FOOTE, ARASE SAN, PASTOR IN SHIGAI, AND ARCHITECT 
DISCUSSING PLANS FOR THE FIRST CHURCH IN SHIGAI 
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of the Inland Sea, and will have to depend entirely upon 
the compass. A ship without a reliable compass is like 
a man without his eyes. On shore certain scout knowledge 
enables one to find the way by reading natural signs on 
trees; but when afloat in the middle of an unknown sea, 
there exists no means except the compass of continually 
directing the ship’s head. The compass then is the first 
and essential requisite of the seaman. 

The ship sees with the binoculars of the officer on watch 
but gets her direction by the compass. She feels and 
touches with the lead, and even tastes by sampling the 
nature of the bottom brought up by the lead, and speaks 
with siren blasts and flags. Her nervous system of me- 
chanical gearing or cable extends down below, aft and 
for’ard, and controls her motive and directive engines. 

The Fukuin Marw’s parish is not confined to the Islands 
of the Inland Sea, but she sails through the busy shipping 
in the Straits of Shimonoseki, out into the blue Pacific 
to the far distant deep sea Isles of Iki, Hirado and Goto 
groups. We have a sailing distance of 3,500 miles, and 




















THE BUILDING IN THE LEFT-HAND CORNER IS A BUDDHIST TEMPLE. 
THE OTHER BUILDING IN THE REAR IS TO BE TORN DOWN TO MAKE 
ROOM FOR OUR NEW CHURCH 


because of this great stretch of sea dotted with islands 
from the Harimas to the Gotos, we are in absolute need 
of reliable compasses. It will cost $500 to equip the ship 
with Thomson’s adjustable compasses, recognized by all 
seamen as the best. 

To the one and a half million people of this great 
Island parish, sitting in the shadowof shrines and temples, 
the Little White Ship is more than a representative of 
Christianity; it is the embodiment of Christianity itself. 
“Behold, I make all things new.” A new light is dawning 
upon the people of the Inland Sea, and it will glow and 
grow until it has transformed the whole Island empire. 
There is coming into being a Japan with a new outlook on 
life, a new vision of God, and of the human soul. There 
are three things that man cannot hinder, namely, the 
tide, the dawn, and the coming of the Kingdom of God 
in all nations. Who will help carry the light to those who 
sit in darkness in the Inland Sea? The Little White Ship 
and its great work is in constant danger because of 
faulty compasses. Who will answer the S O S call? 
Send your gifts to the Fukuin Maru Specific Fund, care 
A. B. F. M. S., 276 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

We are badly in need also of a small launch for service 
between the ship and the Islands. 
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BAPTISM IN COQUILLE RIVER, POWERS, OREGON 


The Hut-Man Gathering In the Harvest in Oregon 


BY ANNA GILCHRIST PETTY 


AMD NE of our great denominations sent to the 

\\| lumber-jacks of the Northwest a brawny 
Scotch sky-pilot. He soon found these 
woodsmen were not caring to be piloted 
to the skies. The rented hall remained 
empty of men save for a few curious or 
interested ones. When asked why they did not attend 
the services the leader announced: “You have’nt any- 
thing hot enough for us: give us red-hot stuff and we’ll 
come.” 

The Scotchman handed him his Bible and said: 
“Choose a text and I’ll preach from it.” 

The leader turned the pages of the book and handed it 
back with the words, “I don’t find anything hot enough 
for us; preach from this text: ‘To hell with the church’.” 

The minister was dumb with horror for a moment, 
then replied, “Well, you may announce that subject.” 

Later he stood before the bulletin board reading over 
the subject chosen. As he considered what he should say, 
he took his crayon and wrote underneath, “And the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it.” 

The following Sunday there were no empty benches in 
the hall. This minister read his text, then showed his 
audience how the Christ they professed to honor loved 
his church, and all that they might attempt against it 
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would fail to prevail. He preached to them Jesus and 
His love for a lost world. At the close of the service the 
leaders came again to him and said, “You may take any 
text you wish after this and we’ll come to hear you.” 

It is to many of this type of woodsmen in the great 
forests of the Northwest that our own denomination has 
sent a sky-pilot, the Rev. F. W. Reynolds of Powers, 
Oregon, who is blazing a new trail with the old gospel. 

Like the Scotch sky-pilot, he came with well thought- 
out plans that didn’t work. Mr. Reynolds had labored 
in France under the Y. M. C. A., ministering success 
fully to thirty thousand soldiers; but war-time methods 
did not win with these men. : 

Mr. Reynolds tells of his difficulties. Upon his arrival 
he found that a cordial hand-shake was not wanted and 
some refused the greeting. But faith in his own plan, 
and in God, set him to work in building a large hut at 
Powers for the use of the men. It was well planned and 
equipped, the invitation was given to use it; but the hut 
remained empty. It seemed as though the four or five 
thousand dollars invested was wasted. Music, books, 
periodicals, games, moving pictures all failed as bait. 
The fish looked on suspiciously. 

Next a woman’s organization was tried; but patty 
faction and friction soon broke up the thing. As ou 
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hut-man tells it, ‘One and another of my cherished plans 
were taken out and buried deep and flowers of love and 
mourning placed upon their graves.” 

Then Mr. Powers, superintendent of the Powers Lum- 
ber Company, himself a Catholic, came to the rescue. 
He said, “‘ Reynolds, you are going at this thing the wrong 
way about; you will never win the men with your present 
methods. The children! The children! Go after the 
children.” This was a new idea altogether. Mr. Rey- 
nolds had thought his ministry was to the lumber-jacks 
but now he realized, with a new emphasis upon the truth, 
Christ’s valuation of childhood, and learned anew that 
“A little child shall lead them.” 

Mr. Reynold’s first efforts with the children were not a 
glowing success. ‘If you will come to Sunday school for 
six Sundays I’ll take you on a hike to the Rogue River,” 
he promised a group of boys. ‘What yo’ givin’ us? 
Others have promised and they didn’t take us.” ‘But 
I will,’ emphasized the missionary. 

Gradually out of a handful of Sunday school pupils 
grew a boys’ club, a girls’ club and large story-hour class 
of from seventy-five to one hundred boys and girls who 
meet around the great log fireplace in the hut, their in- 
terested faces upturned as the stories poured forth from 
the story teller’s lips. And always there is a call for the 
wonderful Bible stories (as one child has put it, “‘Give us 
Bible stories, they are so exciting. You never know what 
God is going to do next.”) The boys and girls used the 
hut freely during the hours of the day and evening, dif- 
ferent school grades being assigned the use of it at certain 
hours of each day. 

With the first baptism, a boy from a Christian home, 
came fifteen other boys asking for baptism. But the wise 
under-shepherd cautioned, ‘‘ Wait a bit and learn more.” 
They had not had Christian training at home. Then two 
of the public school teachers asked for baptism—and a 
pentecost followed. Foremen of camps, parents and 
children have been led down into the baptismal waters 
of the Coquille (Ko-keel’) River. The picture shows the 
wife, sister and brother of the foreman of Camp 8 about 
to be baptized by Superintendent Reynolds. The fore- 
man himself was so impressed by the obedience of his wife 


to her Lord that the following Sunday he too obeyed his 
Lord in baptism. 

Our representative in these camps at Powers has been 
laboring among the lumbermen and their families for 
more than eighteen months. Since last July Pastor Rey- 
nolds has baptized sixty people and taken them into 
church membership. About ten others await baptism. 
The Sunday school has increased from a mere handful 
to 123 at last report. The Sunday night service has in- 
creased from two or five up to seventy-five and a hundred. 
One of the foremen, now a member of the church, said 
that in his camp the swearing had decreased about sev- 
enty-five per cent. 

The hut is now freely used by the men. An addition of 
sleeping rooms was built onto the hut. Mr. Reynolds ob- 
tained lumber from the company below cost. These 
rooms are rented to the men when they come into Powers 
for the week-end or to those working near enough to live 
at the hut. As a financial investment the hut pays, 
$1,500 being received from the rent of the rooms this last 
year. 

But more than this, the rooms have been a good spirit- 
ual investment. Through them the men are being reached 
who would not at first attend a religious service. Since 
the walls are thin, single upright boards, they cannot help 
hearing the gospel songs and messages in the assembly 
room. As time passed one and another came out of his 
room into the assembly room, listened to the messages, 
and accepted the lordship of Jesus in his life. 

Superintendent Reynolds is earnestly praying for the 
establishment all along our Northwest Coast, of a chain 
of just such huts for logging men and their families as 
this one at Powers. He is also praying the Lord of the 
harvest to send men and women as under-shepherds to 
care for these flocks. Our representative at Powers is 
blazing a new trail among these woods people. He has 
more than made good in his work of foundation laying. 
He and his faithful helpmeet and loyal helpers, especially 
the resident evangelist, Mrs. L. Meda Hostetter, need our 
prayers in this isolated field (167 miles to the nearest 
Baptist church), and they need also our heartiest coopera- 
tion in this strategic Kingdom work. 


Pictures from the Land Where the Hut-Man Works 


THE CAMERA CAUGHT THE MEN PILING OUT OF A BOX CAR 





ONE OF THE MANY LUMBER CAMPS NEAR POWERS 
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“Fill a Ship in Fellowship” 


BY JAMES H. FRANKLIN 








AST winter the Southern Methodist 
churches in America collected and for- 
warded two shiploads of clothing, shoes, 
soap, and other supplies to suffering 
peoples in Northern Europe. Southern 

Methodists number nearly 2,000,000, 
Northern Baptists number 1,300,000. Therefore, to fill 
one ship in fellowship is not too great a task for us. 

It may be questioned, however, whether our denomina- 
tion in America cannot meet the greatest needs, through 
their spiritual kinsmen in European lands, by sending 
numerous shipments to several different points. Some of 
the ships should take supplies to Danzig, where Rev. 
K. W. Strzelec, our own representative, would meet 
them and transport them to sections of Poland where the 
people suffer most from lack of proper clothing. Other 
vessels should take boxes and bales to Libau, consigned to 
Rev. J. A. Frey for distribution among the people of 
Latvia. Other vessels should take supplies to Hamburg 
for shipment across Germany into Czechoslovakia. 
Possibly other countries should be included. These three 
have been mentioned for the reason that the suffering 
there is most acute. Everywhere, distribution should be 
made without regard to religious differences. 

Already the White Cross department of our Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society is calling upon 
its captains in many parts of our territory to organize 
their forces with a view to collecting vast quantities of 
warm clothing to be sent to Northern Europe this 
autumn, in good time for distribution in Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and possibly other countries, before the Christ- 
mas season. What could be more beautiful? Men, 
women and children all over our territory should now 
begin to collect suits of clothing, dresses, underwear, 
stockings and shoes for Shipment to those areas in Europe 
where economic conditions have caused almost in- 
estimable suffering since the war. This suffering promises 
to continue at least two or three years longer. The 
clothing need not be new, but it should not consist merely 
of cast-away garments. See that whatever is sent is in 
good repair, clean, and thoroughly usable. 

The Shipping Department of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, in cooperation with the White 
Cross Department of the Woman’s Society, will be pre- 
pared in the early autumn to receive shipments and send 
them across the Atlantic without delay. It is proposed 
that our people use the month of September for the col- 
lection of the supplies. These must be shipped in 
October to a New York address, which, together with 
other instructions, will be published in the denomina- 
tional papers later. Let our people prepare for this sorely 
needed service, and let them watch the denominational 
papers in September arid October for full instructions. 











WHAT DOCTOR RUSHBROOKE SAYS ABOUT 
CONDITIONS IN EUROPE 


POLAND 


“Everything in Poland is ill-organized, and Baptist 
work at present is no exception. This is partly due to the 





terrible strain of the war and of the struggle against the 
Bolsheviks.” ‘The farms in certain districts are ruined: 
every building has disappeared; the unhappy farmer has 
had to live literally in the earth; his landmarks have s0 
completely vanished that the boundaries of his holding 
could only be approximately traced.” 

“The consignment of boots from America is reported 
safe in Danzig and within two or three days after my visit 

Ar. Schnell was to go to the port and bring the cases with 
him to Lodz. The necessity for this particular form of 
help is everywhere apparent to the eye of a visitor, and 
the prompt aid of the Northern Baptist Convention js 
warmly appreciated.” 

“An appalling amount of need has come to light, and 
the gratitude of the men for the friendly help of Baptists 
(of whom most had hitherto never heard) is very real and 
deep.” “The provision made for the relief of students in 
the Polish universities is proving of inestimable benefit to 
a sadly impoverished class. In many cases these students 
had been able to obtain a meal only every third day. 
Already I am assured a new interest in Baptist ideas is 
evident among large bodies of the ‘intelligenzia.’” 


LATVIA 


“The distress of Latvia is still very great. Only 
Northern France with a tiny section of Belgium and parts 
of Poland have known as much direct and deliberate 
destruction during and after the war as portions of 
Latvia, where Russians, Germans (especially Bermondt’s 
robber troops), and Bolsheviks have done their worst. 
Raw material is lacking; factories are clesed; credit is low. 
Moreover, as long as Russia remains restless, Latvia is 
exposed to a constant and deadly peril. Yet no peopleis 
more deserving of help than the Lettish, and none is more 
capable of appreciating and using aright the benefits of 
liberty.” 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


“Crowds of youths are found in the evenings in the 
streets of the larger cities, especially Prague. Many of 
them are apprentices, scarcely able to afford a lodging 
and quite unable to have it heated. Rev. Joseph Novotny 
urged that a warm room should be provided by the church 
and a little of the cocoa, milk, and sugar obtained from 
the American depots should be used for the benefit of 
these lads. It was not to offer an hour of social enjoyment 
—though incidentally it might become such or even be 
associated with direct evangelical work—but to help, 
these lads in their poverty, that he made his proposal.” 

Rev. K. W. Strzelec writes from Poland: 

“To supply the needy with clothes is at present the 
most urgent necessity; the laborer and the intelligent 
official are dressed in rags.” 

Mr. Strzelec is calling for tens of thousands of shirts, 
stockings, and other garments. 

Of course, the relief work in France, under the leader- 
ship of Rev. Oliva Brouillette, must also be kept up. 

Let us hasten to have fellowship with the sufferings of 
the people of the stricken European lands. 
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Ten Big, Significant Facts About Japan 


A STRIKING STATEMENT ON A SUBJECT OF VAST MOMENT TO THIS COUNTRY 
AND TO WORLD PEACE BY A RELIABLE AMERICAN WHO KNOWS THE FACTS 


BY WILLIAM AXLING, D.D., OF TOKYO TABERNACLE 


1F THESE ten big significant facts, five 
have to do with Japan’s political life and 
O five are related to her religious life. 
1. For the first time in the history of 
Japan there is a people’s cabinet in power. 
For seventy years the struggle between the 
bureaucrats and the people has been on. Slowly but 
surely the people have_been coming to their own. Out of 
this age-long struggle for power a people’s premier has 
emerged. Mr. Hara, the present premier, is the first 
commoner to sit in the premier’s chair. This one fact 
alone is an eloquent testimony to the growing power of 
the people in Japan. Premier Hara said to me, “The 
time is gone in Japan. when our military leaders or any 
group of men can get together and concoct a scheme and 
put it across without consulting the people.”’ 











THE PEOPLE ARE FOR PEACE 


2. This People’s Cabinet and the people stand for 
peace. Just after the last piece of anti-Japanese legisla- 
tion was passed—and by the way that legislation was the 
acid-test of Japanese friendship toward America—I went 
upand asked the Premier what he and the people of Japan 
now thought of America. He replied, “America was 
Japan’s first friend. America has been Japan’s longest 
friend. America has been Japan’s strongest friend. 
And it is unthinkable to me that this friendship, 
which is unique and without parallel in the fellowship of 
nations, is going to be broken. Strains may come and 
misunderstanding between these two nations, but that 
the time should ever come when they shall be unable to 
find a solution for their problem—this to my mind is un- 
thinkable, absolutely unthinkable. As for the people, 
you have lived among us for twenty years and you know 
that they stand for peace. You also know that for seventy 
years the Japanese people have thought of the American 
people with a peculiar feeling of friendship in their hearts, 
and you know that in the main that feeling continues.” 

When I put the same question to Mr. Tokunami the 
Home Minister, and the big man of the present cabinet, 
his answer was, “I still believe in America. I have stud- 
ied American history. I have visited America. I num- 
ber Americans among my friends. And I am convinced 
that America’s high ideals, her fine sense of justice, her 
desire to do the big thing, the gracious thing, the unselfish 
thing—these high ideals, I am convinced, will reassert 
themselves whenever any crisis appears upon the horizon. 
So I still believe in America.” 

I had heart-to-heart conversations with such national 
leaders as Baron Sakatani, ex-Minister of Finance; Vis- 
count Shibuzawa, Japan’s most outstanding Captain of 
Industry; Mr. Shimada, ex-Speaker of the House of 
Parliament; Mr. Ebara, an influential member of the 
House of Peers; and Professor Yoshino, the outstanding 

pion of democracy in Japan. They all sounded a 
hote of deep sorrow over the present disturbed relations 


between these two nations and a note of unchangea 
friendship. And their testimony was absolutely inde- 
pendent testimony. None of them knew that I had seen 
the other men, and of course, knew nothing of what they 
had said to me. 

As regards the people, they that constitute the great 
throbbing heart of Japan, I have lived among them for 
twenty years. During this time I have gonein and out 
in their homes. I have eaten at their tables. I have re- 
joiced with them in their joys. I have wept with them 
in their sorrows. I have married their young. I have 
buried their dead. I have entered into all those intimate 
contacts that man can have with man. And I am con- 
vinced that when it comes to the feeling of Japan’s sixty 
million people toward America, the Japanese heart rings 
true, absolutely true. And their deepest yearning for 
America and Japan is that these two nations shall stand, 
one on either side of the Pacific, and look into each other’s 
faces not with suspicion in their eyes and hatred in their 
hearts, but with a brotherly confidence and love in their 
eyes, and shall extend hands across the Pacific and clasp 
those hands in undying friendship. This is the deepest 
yearning that beats in the hearts of the great bulk of the 
Japanese people. I recognize that Japan has a military 
party and that it has great power. I know that there are 
ultra-nationalists who are blind to the fact that there is a 
great outlying world with which Japan must live and 
labor. These however are reaching the evening of their 
day of power, while the people are standing in the early 
dawn of their great day. 


JAPAN’s LIBERAL MOVEMENT 


3. There is a great Liberal Movement sweeping across 
Japan. Its leaders are such outstanding national figures 
as Baron Sakatani, Mr. Ozaki, ex-Minister of Justice; 
Viscount Kaneko, Member of the Privy Council; Vis- 
count Shibuzawa, the J. Pierpont Morgan of Japan; Mr. 
Shimada; Mr. Ebara; Professors Anezaki and Yoshino 
of the Imperial University, and a host of other men of 
this type and standing. This movement is spreading 
both among the government officials and among the peo- 
ple the ideals of peace and of internationalism. It is 
shaking the nation loose from the old nationalistic out- 
look and substituting the world point of view in consider- 
ing the great questions of our day. It is creating a world- 
mind among the Japanese people. This movement is 
daily gathering momentum and is carrying great sections 
of the nation before it as it sweeps across the Empire. 
Although still unorganized, it is a mighty factor in the 
thought-life and the political life of the nation. 


STUDENTS THE FUTURE LEADERS 
4. Among the young men of Japan there is an ever- 


increasing passion for peace. Japan has a student body 
of 600,000 men. They are her future leaders. In the 
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coming days they are the men who are going to step out 
into places of power. And ninety in a hundred of them 
are passionately lined up behind the peace program. 
Eighty per cent of Japan’s institutions of higher learning 
are lined up in the same way. Practically all of the younger 
professors in all of Japan’s educational institutions are 
a unit for peace and for a world brotherhood. But it 
is not only the students. More and more the heart of the 
whole young manhood of the nation is coming into tune 
with the world’s yearning for peace. Up until the world 
war there were 100 per cent more applicants for entrance 
into the Army and Navy Colleges than they could take. 
Last year there was a shortage of 35 per cent in the 
number of men needed to enter these two institutions. 
in order to officer the army and navy. Not only has there 
been a drop of 135 per cent in the number of appli- 
cants, but the type of men who apply for entrance has 
greatly deteriorated. Formerly the applicants constituted 
the cream of Japan’s young manhood. Today they come 
from young men who have to take second 
or even third place in the line-up of the 
nation’s young life. 


PEACE IDEALS GAINING STEADILY 


5. Liberalizing ideas and ideals are filter- 
ing down into the great common life of 
the nation. The people as a people are 
turning against the program of the mili- 
tarists and are asking for a positive peace 
program for Japan. At the time when 600 
of Japan’s sons were massacred in Siberia, 
one of her military men launched a cam- 
paign to raise $65,000 with which to build 
a monument to their memory. Appeal was 
made from the platform and through the 
press. After a six month’s campaign only 
$5,000 had been secured. Why? The 
people said that they had nothing but 
sympathy for these men and for their 
families, but they died as martyrs to the 
ideals of militarism, and to build a monu- 
ment to their memory would simply perpetuate these 
ideals and perpetuate hatred toward a_ neighboring 
nation. Something over a year ago The Central Review 
came under the editorship of one of Japan’s outstanding 
liberal leaders and espoused the liberal program. Within 
an incredibly short time its subscriptions jumped from 
5,000 to 50,000. These are some of the signs of the 
times. They show which way the tide is running. 

Let me say in this connection that the building of 
America’s big navy, the transfer of the navy from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, America’s feverish military prep- 
arations in Panama, the building of that monstrous mili- 
tary dock at Honolulu, and the urgent campaign for en- 
listing men for our army and navy here in America, are 
doing more to hinder the peace program in Japan and to 
feed the fires of militarism in that Empire than any other 
one factor. 


The Second Group of Five Facts Has to Do with Japan’s 
Religious Life 
A RELIGIOUS AWAKENING 


6. Japan is in the midst of a far-reaching religious 
awakening. For fifty years the Japanese people lived 
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a non-religious life. Many of her leaders boasted that 
they were agnostics. Their aim was to build in the 
Orient a great secular state. Religion was relegated to 
the background both in the people’s thinking and living. 
The materialistic civilization of the Occident was a 
flower so fair in their eyes that for half a century the 
nation as a nation poured out its very life in the effort to 
transfer it to their own native soil and to make it blossom 
there. She reached the goal which she had set. She has 
gained her place in the sun. Now she is one of the five 
great powers. But she almost lost her soul. Today there 
is such breaking down of character, such bankruptcy of 
manhood, such sweeping away of moral standards, such 
undermining of ethical ideals, and such rampant mate- 
rialism that the thoughtful men and women of the nation 
have been shocked into a great awakening, and are ap- 
pealing to religious leaders to come_to the rescue. More- 
over, the heart-life of the nation is reasserting itself. The 
divine spark that was snuffed out has again burst into a 
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flame. The Japanese people have again taken up a 
heart-search after God. They are joining in the age-long 
cry of humanity, “My heart thirsteth after God, for the 
living God, when shall I come and appear before God?” 
The Meiji era was characterized by a turning away of the 
Japanese people from religion and the development of a 
non-religious materialistic civilization. This present era 
promises to be an era in which they shall turn back to 
religion and strive to put the religious motive and the 
religious dynamic at the heart of their development. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S CHANGED ATTITUDE 


7. The Government has about-faced in its attitude 
toward Christianity. For many years the attitude of the 
Japanese Government toward Christianity was one of 
active opposition. Today its attitude is one friendly co- 
operation in the main. The Emperor accompanied his 
gracious words of welcome to the World’s Sunday School 
Convention with a gift of $25,000 to help defray Conven- 
tion expenses. The Emperor and Empress sent their 
Chief Chamberlain to extend to the delegates of the Con- 
vention their personal greetings. Premier Hara said to 
me, “You can tell the Americans everywhere you go that 
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Japan is wide open to Christianity and that there is not 
a closed door anywhere.” The Tokyo Baptist Taber- 
nacle is annually receiving from the Central and State 
Governments unsolicited free-will contributions for its 
work. These are a few of the evidences that lay bare the 
Government’s state of heart toward Christianity today. 


FActInGc TOWARD THE DAWN 


8. The young men and the young women of Japan 
are standing in an hour of crisis. In this religious renais- 
sance which Japan is experiencing some of Japan’s lead- 
ersand those who Cling to the old faiths are harking back 
tothe past. They are trying to reestablish the reviving 
religious life of the people on the old pagan faiths. But 
multitudes of the youth of the land have broken with the 
old creeds and cults. They are not looking over their 
shoulders. Their faces are towards the dawn of a new 
day in their religious experience. They tell us, by the 
thousands they tell us, that when they turn to Buddhism 
and Shintoism they find them fountains without water, 
cisterns that are dry, systems without a life and without a 
dynamic. And there they stand, open-minded, hungry- 
hearted, conscious of a great famine in their souls. By 
the thousands they are groping in the dark for the light 
which they know must be shining somewhere. They are 
ready for the greatest message that was ever given to man. 


THE CHRISTIAN DYNAMIC 


9. Some of Japan’s outstanding leaders consider 
Christianity the nation’s only hope. Every nation is led 
by its leaders. This is especially true of Japan. And 
more and more the hearts of its leaders are turning Christ- 
ward. A short time ago the president of the great Com- 
mercial College in Tokyo, an institution that has 2,000 
students, asked the manager of the great Mitsui firm for 
suggestions as to how he could better fit the students 
under his care for their future work. This Mitsui cor- 
poration employs between 25,000 and 30,000 men and is 
the largest commercial concern not only in Japan, but in 
all the Orient. The manager of this concern—one of 
Japan’s outstanding industrial magnates— replied to 
the college president saying, “I have but one suggestion 
tomake. The men that come to us fron your institution 
are not lacking in intellectual ability. They are not lack- 
ing in a knowledge of commercial affairs. They are lack- 
ing in the dynamic that makes manhood. They are lacking 
in the power that builds character. And my one and 
only suggestion to you is that you send your students to the 
Christian churches because that is the only place that I know 
of where they can find that dynamic.” In other words 
here comes this keen, forward-looking Captain of Indus- 
try and out of his large experience gives it as his convic- 
tion that Christ and His wonder-working Gospel is the 
only hope for Japan and her commercial future. 

to. At the heart of the Japanese nation there is an 
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Aggressive Forward Moving Christian Community. The 
Christian Community in Japan is not large. It comprises 
only 200,000 out of a population of 60,000,000. But it has 
a strength and influence far beyond its numbers. One 
can best judge the sweep and strength of a movement by 
considering the kind of men and women that make up its 
leadership and line up behind it. Although it is only 
sixty years since the Christian Movement was launched 
in this Island Empire, still we have both in the pulpit 
and in the pew men and women who are in culture, char- 
acter and faith the peers of their fellow-Christians in 
America. There are such Christian statesmen as Mr. 
Shimada and Mr. Ebara. There are such Christian off- 
cials as Baron Nakumura, until recently Minister of the 
Imperial Household Department, and Mr. Nagao, one of 
the heads of the Imperial Railroad System of Japan. 
Judge Watanabe, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Korea, is an out-and-out Christian. Admiral Uriyu is a 
Christian warrior. 

There are such Christian educators as Dr. Nitobe, for 
many years President of the Government’s Junior College 
in Tokyo; President Sato of the Imperial University of 
Northern Japan; Professor Yoshino of Imperial Univer- 
sity; Dr. Chiba, President of our Baptist Theological 
Seminary; Principal Sakata of the Mabie Memorial 
School, and a host of others. There are Christian reform- 
ers like Mr. Nemoto, a member of Parliament; Mr. Ando 
who heads up the Temperance Movement in Japan, and 
Mr. Aoki one of Osaka’s leading business men. There 
are such princes of preachers as Dr. Ebina and Pastor 
Miyagawa and Pastor Uemura, any one of whom can 
pack any house anywhere, and they always come with a 
straight and strong Christian message. There are such 
Christian evangelists as Mr. Kimura, the Moody of 
Japan, Mr. Kanamori, the Billy Sunday of Japan, and 
our own Baptist evangelist Mr. Imai, an ex-Buddhist 
priest who goes up and down literally blazing paths of 
glory for Jesus Christ. There is Mr. Uchimura, the 
Christian mystic, whose monthly magazine called 
“Bible Study” goes into every corner of the Empire. 
These are not only great leaders in the onward march 
of the Christian church over there but are the outstand- 
ing leaders in the life of the nation. There at the heart 
of the nation is this Christian Community with this type 
of leadership, and it is a mighty dynamic lifting the Em- 
pire upward and Godward. 

In the face of the facts who dare say that Christ is not 
still a wonder-working Christ and not moving in triumph 
across the nations of our time just as truly as He did 2,000 
years ago? These ten facts constitute a challenge, the most 
ringing challenge the Church of Jesus Christ has ever faced. 
On the Church’s answer to that challenge hangs not 
only Japan’s future but the world’s future. God help 


us in this great hour to pitch our lives to the heroic note, 
and with a great purpose and passion throw ourselves 
into the task of swinging Japan on to the side of the con- 
quering Christ. 
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NEWLY APPOINTED MISSIONARIES OF THE AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSION FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY STANDING IN FRONT 
OF THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, DES MOINES, AFTER A SESSION OF THE OUTGOING MISSIONARIES’ CONFERENCE WHICH 
WAS HELD DURING THE NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


Newly Appointed Missionaries of the Foreign Mission Society 


ORTY-THREE of the fifty-six missionaries ap- 
P pointes by the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society were present at the Des Moines Convention 
and were photographed, in a group with several board 
members and returned missionaries, by Secretary 
Lipphard. The picture shows on the front row: W. B. 
Brown, designated to Burma; J. R. Wilson, Japan; 
Mabel F. Ivins, Burma; E. E. Sowards, Burma; S. W, 
Gard, Burma; G. E. Blackwell, Burma; E. B. Davis and 
baby daughter, South India; W. C. Whitaker, Burma. 
On the second row are: Mrs. W. B. Brown, Burma; 
L. G. Crocker, Japan; Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Evans, 
Burma; Mrs. M. F. Yates, West China; Mrs. A. G. Boggs, 
South India; Mrs. E. B. Davis, South India; Mrs. G. E. 
Blackwell, Burma; Mrs. E. W. Thornton and E. W. 
Thornton, Philippine Islands; Mrs. John Selander, not 
yet designated; Minnie Milne, China; Margaret C. 
Hallenbeck, fiancee of D. L. Phelps, China; Mrs. A. V. 
Wakeman, Belgian Congo; Maude Ditmars, China; 
Mrs. H. R. Leslie, Belgian Congo; Mrs. A. F. Ufford and 
A. F. Ufford, on furlough from China; Dr. F. L. Ander- 
son, Chairman of the Board; G. W. Lewis, on furlough 
from China. 
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The third row shows Henry Erickson, Belgian Congo; 
P. F. Cressey, China; R. J. Journey, Burma; Dr. J. C. 
Robbins, Foreign Secretary; Dr. M. F. Yates, West 
China; Mrs. G. W. Supplee and G. W. Supplee, Assam; 
Mrs. W. O. Valentine and W. O. Valentine, on furlough 
from the Philippines; John Selander, not yet designated; 
D. L. Phelps, Assam; A. V. Wakeman, Belgian Congo; 
Dr. W. H. Leslie, on furlough from Belgian Congo; 
H. R..Leslie, Belgian Congo; W. A. Phillips, Assam; Dr. 
P. H. J. Lerrigo, Candidate Secretary of the Board; 
G. B. Huntington, Treasurer of the Board. 

Standing in front of the window are A. G. Boggs, 
South India; Mrs. V. H. Sword and V. H. Sword, Assam. 
On the steps of the church, toward the rear of the picture 
are C. S. Gibbs, China, and his fiancee, Myrtle Aldrich, 
also W. G. Dunn, who is designated to Bengal-Orissa. 

Four members of the group are the children of mis- 
sionaries. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wakeman and Mr. Erickson have 
already sailed for the Belgian Congo, and eleven others 
have arranged to leave before the first of September. 
Most of the remaining appointees expect to sail during 
the coming fall. 
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The Home Mission Society’s Department of Architecture 


A NEW AND NEEDED SERVICE AS DESCRIBED IN THE ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1920-21 


BY GEORGE ERNEST MERRILL, ARCHITECT SECRETARY 





]HE Department of Architecture was or- 
ganized in June, 1920, by the joint action 
of The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society and the American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society, with the view to rendering 
to the denomination the architectural 
service it so greatly needs. That the denomination ap- 
preciates this service is shown by the projects which have 
been already brought to our attention. These number 
over 130, and include churches, church schools, Christian 
centers, schools and colleges, orphanages, hospitals, and 
parsonages. The distribution among the various states 
and countries is as follows: 
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This department does not take the place of the prac- 
tising architect, specializing rather in the work of pre- 
liminary studies. It acts in the capacity of.a consulting 
architect, its functions being mainly 
advisory and to afford a clearing- 
house for information. Full architec- 
tural services will not be rendered 
except possibly in certain isolated 
cases, such as that of a small church 
in an outlying district where nocom- __,, 
petent architect can be obtained by ~ 
the local building committee. 

The purpose of the department is 
threefold: first, to assist architects, 
churches, and institutions to secure 
better results from money spent by 
making available the experience and 
study of specialists; second, to dis- 
cover and advance, in building ar- 
rangements, adequate and improved ss asiots 
provisions for the whole church pro- 
gram as it broadens to meet the needs 
of the present day; and third, to as- 
sist in raising the level of church 
architectural design. 

During the past few years there 
has been an increasing demand for 
changes in the planning of church 
building to make possible an enlarg- 
ing program of work. But indi- 
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vidual churches contemplating building do not always 
fully realize the most advantageous way of meeting their 
needs; nor do they always have an adequate appreciation 
of the relative importance of their needs and desires. 
The result is that their funds, insufficient to cover all 
these needs and desires, are frequently unwisely ex- 
pended. 

While it is our policy to leave the actual design and 
supervision of construction to the local architect, our aim 
is to influence the design of church buildings in the direc- 
tion of beauty and seriousness. In recent years the gen- 
eral character of the average church architecture in Amer- 
ica has not advanced on a parity with the advance in 
other types of public buildings. The Department of 
Architecture seeks to forward the movement towards a 
wholesome and artistic advance by a message which will 
stimulate a desire for that ideal beauty and usefulness 
which ought to be evidenced in every church building. 

One of the first points we make in dealing with each 
project is the need of individual study for each building 
proposed. Every church building, because of its special 
site, climate, building customs, materials, and the vary- 
ing requirements of its uses, presents a new problem in 
planning. No model plan or “stock design” can there- 
fore be expected to answer the needs of any particular 
community, and any effort to adapt or make over such a 
standardized design ends usually in little more than an 
awkward and unsatisfactory compromise. 

When a church applies to the department for services, 
our method of procedure is as follows: 

The church is asked to send complete information as 
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to its local situation, this to include not only facts re- 
garding the site, the church and Sunday school organiza- 
tion, and the immediate surroundings, but also something 
of the spirit of the local church community, its ideals and 
aspirations. 

On the receipt of this information, careful study is 
made of the particular problems involved, and prelimi- 
nary sketch plans are developed. In order to find the best 









NOTE 
A DEPARTMENTAL UNIT IN THIS SCHEME CONSISTS 
OF ONE ASSEMBLY=ROOM AND TWO CLASSROOMS, 
ONE CLASS WILL REMAIN IN ASSEMBLY+ROOM, MAKING 

OF TEN CHILDREN EACH. 





proper that the church benefited should reimburse the 
department for this special cost. To cover this cost we 
have established a charge of one per cent of the estimated 
cost of the building project. This charge assists the de. 
partment in becoming more nearly self-supporting, and 
yet it adds nothing to the total cost of the building, as the 
architect would otherwise have to make this study him- 
self, and charge at least one per cent for that work, 


Architect’s appreciate the valuable 
consultation assistance given by the 
department’s development of the 
requirements, and deduct one per 
cent from their usual fee. 

In cases where the architect has 
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solution, consultation is held with specialists in religious 
education and social work. The department utilizes the 
best architectural advice to obtain the required accom- 
modation, proper articulation of plans with coordination 
of program, pleasing effect, and economy of construction. 
This first sketch submitted to the church is often only a 
means of bringing out more definitely the limits within 
which the problem is to be solved—the peculiar difficulties 
and special opportunities—and focusing attention upon 
the practical aspects of the plans. This gives us data upon 
which to work the plans over again, and sketch plans are 
prepared repeatedly, if necessary, until a solution of the 
problem is found which is satisfactory to all concerned. 
We have found that the ultimate result of these series of 
sketches, together with correspondence and conferences, 
is a plan and statement of requirements which satisfies 
the local committee and the department. Asa good plan 
is the first step toward a good design, the product of 
the department’s study lends itself to good architect 
tural treatment. When the plans are approved, the 
sketches and a complete statement of requirements are 
placed in the hands of a reliable architect, who proceeds, 
under the usual terms of architectural practise, to 
design an acceptable structure, make the working draw- 
ings, write the specifications, and supervise the con- 
struction. 

This special study of a building problem necessarily 
involves special expense. Whenever possible it seems 
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already been employed and the pre- 
liminary plans already developed, 
the department works on the plans 
and gives, without charge, construc- 
tive criticism in the way of revised 
sketches and reports. Our aim is to 
cooperate with architects in every 
way possible. 

While the department does not 
submit any typical or model plans, 
we do, on occasion, furnish without 
charge, prints or projects previously 
studied. These are merely sugges- 
tive and serve only to stimulate 
constructive thinking on the prob- 
lem at hand. 

We are glad to receive inquiries 
from all interested in church build- 
ing problems. All consultations at 
the office are without charge. Where 
conferences at a distance are re- 
quested reimbursement is required 
for the traveling and hotel expenses 
of our representative, plus $15 per 
diem for the time spent. Where the department’s ser- 
vices at one per cent are engaged, the per diem charge 
is remitted. 

The Secretary of the department has traveled through 
some twenty states investigating the local conditions of 
various projects and attending church building confer- 
ences. Conferences have been held with specialists in 
religious education and social and inspirational work, 
with bureaus undertaking work similar to ours, and with 
architects interested along these lines. 

The study of problems has brought out the fact that 
there are many fundamental principles, not previously 
appreciated, which should govern the solution of these pro- 
jects. We find that solutions are possible which have not 
previously been thought of in church building planning. 
These are being heartily adopted by the local church com- 
mittees and others concerned. All this has led to the 
thought of a book which will treat the subject from the 
standpoint of discovering and analyzing fundamentals 
and planning the church building accordingly, rather 
than from the old point of view which tries to meet the 
needs of a new project by adapting a plan of some church 
previously constructed. 

The growing appreciation, On the part of churches, of 
the impossibility of satisfactorily setting up a modern 
program in a church building unless the building is de- 
signed for its purpose, has brought to the department an 
increasing demand for assistance during the few months 
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the department has been in operation. 
continued rapid growth. 


“PLANNING CHURCH BUILDINGS”’ 


This is the title of a volume by Henry Edward Tralle, 
Th.D., with supplementary material on Standards by 
Secretary Merrill. The work, which belongs to the new 
series in religious education known as the Judson Training 
Manuals for the School of the Church, is in part descrip- 
tive of the methods pursued by the new Department of 
Church Architecture and Building of the Home Mission 
Society. It is a practical manual dealing with methods of 
procedure, building for teaching, departmental require- 
ments, auditorium and other rooms, size of building, 
planning for different capacities from 100 to 1,200. Then 
there is a chapter on the Architect as Artist, and the 
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Standards. The value is increased by the plans given for 
the different sizes and kinds of buildings adapted to 
church and Sunday school work. There is no question as 
to the value of this new attention to church building 
projects. The evidences of what has to be endured for 
want of expert advice are on every side. Money enough 
has been spent, but results have not been obtained in 
thousands of instances because there was no adequate 
knowledge of modern requirements and _ possibilities. 
Then church building committees have had to be con- 
tended with, and probably will have to be in future. But 
churches are becoming more awake to their share of 
responsibility as an entire body, and this will doubtless 
make for securing better results through the services of 
such an expert as Mr. Merrill. This little manual is to 
be commended to churches proposing to build or make 
alterations. It is published by the Judson Press. 
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The Buttered God 


BY REV. A. M. BOGGS OF MAHBUBNAGAR, SOUTH INDIA 


T WAS the third and last night of a great Hindu 
| festival. For two nights we had preached to the 
expectant crowds who had come to the festival to be 
entertained. Two nights they had turned away from 
the booths with candy, popcorn, peanuts and red lemon- 
ade and away from the snake charmers, magicians, and 
side-shows, to come to our meetings and listen to the 
gospel. 

Some had orange, salmon, green, blue or white tur- 
bans and clothing. Others were bareheaded and had 
their heads shaved, except for the sacred tuft of hair on 
top. Among the mass of colors could occasionally be 
seen strong brown backs which despised all kinds of 
clothing save the sacred thread of the twice-born. 

Just as we were about to begin our meeting on the 
third night, while the crowds were gathering, the super- 
intendent of the festival, a high caste Hindu, came and 
asked us to go inside the temple enclosure and preach to 
the wealthy, high-caste men who would not mingle with 
the common rabble outside. Needless to say we quickly 
accepted this offer to make an assault on the enemy in 
this stronghold of his.. We had often been told that we 
would be killed were we caught inside of a Hindu temple, 
but now we were being escorted within the sacred pre- 
cincts under the protection of the chief functionary of the 
festival. 

The large temple area was enclosed by a high wall. 
After passing through the huge gateway, we came to the 
temple itself. It was a fine stone building with a small 
veranda. There we met the high-priest, clad only in a 
loin cloth, appearing most hideous with his shaven head 
and forehead covered with caste-marks. He was delighted 
to show us the temple and its occupant. 

Reaching up above his head the priest rang a big bell. 
Surely it was not to call the crowd together, as they had 
already gathered when they saw two white people enter 


the temple gateway. While we were wondering what this 
might mean the priest told us it was to make sure that the 
god within would be awake for this visit of ours. 

As the priest was about to open the temple door he said 
proudly, turning to us, “Ours is a heavenly god.” On 
my answering, “Splendid, let us have a look, won’t you 
please?” he opened the door and to our amazement we 
saw a deity, which if not heavenly was at least aerial. 
It was evidently a meteorite, about four feet high, in its 
natural oval shape. This meteorite, however, was no 
longer in the condition it was when found, but in accord- 
ance with the Hindu method of worship, they had poured 
their offerings of clarified butter over it until it was greasy 
and disgusting. Upon catching sight of their beloved 
dirty, buttered god the crowds fell down in adoration 
before it. 

Then the superintendent, turning to my wife and me, 
asked us to come over in one corner of the large temple 
enclosure and sit down while he seated the crowds. All 
sat down on the floor. Almost at my feet were the high 
priest and his younger brother, who was assisting him. 
Proud Brahmans, wealthy merchants, other high-caste 
people, and a large number of dancing girls made up the 
congregation. 

When all was in readiness, the superintendent turned 
to us and asked me to preach to these people just the 
same gospel message we had preached on the two previous 
nights to the common people outside. For a full hour I 
tried to set the gospel before those gathered before me. 

This is certainly the time of the ages to strike. The 
opportunities are greater than in any previous period 
of the history of missions in India. The upper classes are 
becoming increasingly interested and sympathetic. 
The great need of the present is more workers to go out 
with the message and reap the harvest. Where are the 
laborers? 
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OUR FAMILY, 1920-21 


A Teacher’s Diary of a School Year in the Philippines 


UNUSUAL REPORT FOR 1920-1921 OF THE SCHOOLS AT JARO 


BY SELMA LAGERGREN 


NOTHER busy school year is 
A over, did you hear that sigh? 
Was it a sigh of relief or what? 

I wonder. 

It is so quiet—so empty. No happy 
laughter and shouting; no quarrels 
to settle, no bumps or sores to wash 
and bandage up; no dirty hands to 
clean. The children are gone and the 
girls and teachers have left, too. The 
house is empty and it’s lonesome, but 
4 oh, restful. 

I have been turning back the pages of my diary, read- 
ing and dreaming. Yes, it has been a happy year and 
I’m glad to tell you about it so that you may know how 
God has led and blessed us all the way. 

May 24. Home from the mountain top where I’ve 
had a wonderful month of rest. It seems terribly hot in 
Iloilo but it is good to be home again with work ahead to 
be done. Tomorrow we start house cleaning. 

June 3. All is ready—the dormitory, the class-rooms 
and the kindergarten. How many girls will I have in the 
dormitory? How many children in the school? 

This year we are adding second grade because our 
church members begged us to do so. Will enough chil- 
dren enter to make it pay? 

“Why art thou cast down, O my soul? and why art 
thou disquieted within me? hope thou in God.” 

June 7. “Praise ye the Lord. Sing unto the Lord a 
new song.” 

My heart has been singing all day and oh, I’m so happy, 





sohappy! This is the first day of school and already there 
are eleven girls and six children in the dormitory, three 
boys to help us with the work, and surprise upon surprise 
—6o children enrolled! 

I hesitated this morning about taking the six little 
folks to live with us because of the added care; but since 
I have room for them they will help not only financially 
but in training the girls and making our home a real home. 
Have tucked them in their new beds and taught them 
their first prayer to Jesus. How sweet they are! 

June 25. Another girl entered and a little boy—so 
now we have twelve girls and seven little folks. Our 
little ones are as happy as can be—the little sunbeams of 
our home. One of the girls is looking after the meals, 
a big burden off my shoulders. Three of the students are 
teaching and all the rest help with the cleaning of the 
dormitory, the sala,and my room. Busy indeed they are, 
too, with their lessons. 

A good cook has at last been found and everything is 
running nicely. Ninety children are now enrolled. 

June 26. I am happy but so very tired—send help, I 
beseech Thee, O Lord. It isn’t easy to teach all morning, 
supervise the work of my native teachers, see that the 
house-work is done, mother the girls, take care of the 
sick ones, keep an eye on the children, keep the accounts 
balanced up correctly and ever so many other little things. 

July 18. Have had a letter from Primitiva, my first 
kindergarten teacher. She writes that she is coming t0 
help me because she loves me and does not want me to 
get sick. Her husband is willing. Thank God! 

August 6. We have enrolled 110 children. Great! 
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The kindergarten training classes are in full swing, four 
mornings a week. The fifth morning is open for super- 
vision and critic meetings with the teachers. Child- 
study class in the afternoon and general supervision. 

Six of the girls are baptized Christians. In our evening 
devotions we are praying for the others. They each have 
aBible now. How afraid they were at first to open them 
and read them—poor children! 

August 9. Two of the girls saw a long black snake in 
the yard near the chicken house. Such fear and excite- 
ment. Fortunately one of the boys knew how to scare it 
away. Sprinkle garlic around and Mr. Snake disappears. 
Can’t wonder at that, can you? 

September 3. About 400 of us gathered this evening 
in our chapel room downstairs and in the garden which 
was bright with Japanese lanterns to bid Miss A. V. John- 


trades, a work student, was operated on this morning. 
He is getting along nicely. 

October 24. Miss Malliet is here. How happy we are. 
Our little welcome party for her was such a happy affair. 
The girls played and sang very nicely. 

October 30. The auto which father and his friends 
sent me has arrived. It’s one of the big events of the sea- 
son. What a help and comfort it will be. How shall I 
ever be able to thank these kind friends of mine! By call- 
ing on the sick and needy and taking them out to admire 
God’s creation; and by using the car to carry the message 
of peace and joy to many. 

November 1. Miss Malliet is back from her visit to 
Capiz and ready to shoulder some of the work. It seems 
too good to be true. These verses come to me: “Then 
they cry unto the Lord in their trouble and He bringeth 
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son a fond farewell. She leaves us for her well*earned 
and much needed rest and our prayers go with her. May 
God give her the health and strength she needs. We also 
welcomed our new missionary, Miss Dowell, to her work 


’ as the new Principal of our B. M. T. S. Although 


crowded, all enjoyed the music, the speeches and the re- 
freshments. We go and come, but God’s work goes on. 

September 8. Many of our children are sick with meas- 
les or whooping cough. Attendance has dropped to 
50 per cent. 

September 16. Now we have a regular epidemic of 
fever which acts like dengue. Three of the girls are sick 
with it, and two of the children have measles. 
would I do without my fine helpful girls! Dr. Thomas 
calls occasionally and all are doing nicely. 

October 2. News has come that Miss Malliet is on her 
way. Hurrah! The children are all well again. We had 
a prayer of thanksgiving this evening. 

October 6. Just now we are having an epidemic of 
appendicitis. Many of the students and nurses are now 
minus their appendix. Our handy man, Jack of all 


What ° 


them out of their distresses. He maketh the storm a 
calm, so that the waves thereof are still. Then are they 
glad because they be quiet; so He bringeth them unto 
their desired haven.”’ How great is our God and how 
much we have to be thankful for. 

We have 115 children enrolled, 55 boys and 60 girls. 
Bright eager little faces have they, and oh, so happy. 
Five teachers are kept pretty busy from 7.30 to 10.30 
A.M. and from 2 to 4 P.M. How we long for a place of 
our own with suitable classrooms, a large playground 
and all the necessary equipment. 

November 4. Primitiva and I went calling this after- 
noon in the new auto. We found time to visit three 
homes. In the first house we found the mother and her 
friends playing cards. The cards were quickly removed 
and although she tried very hard to seem pleased, I could 
tell she was not particularly glad to be interrupted in her 
game. Her little boy, however, saved the situation. 
He was overjoyed to have his teacher visit him and be- 
came the subject of our conversation. ‘And a little child 
shall lead them.”” The mother promised to let him come 
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to Sunday school and maybe some day he will lead her 
to Jesus. 

The second house was a poor little nipa shack. The 
ladder shook as we carefully climbed up to the doorway. 
The room was very dirty and untidy. A dear little baby, 
wrapped in a dirty towel, was lying in a hammock which 
hung in one corner of the room. Several Sunday school 
pictures were pinned up on the wall, the only bit of bright 
color there. The poor mother seemed all worn out with 
her family of six little ones to feed. ‘Come unto me all 
ye who are weary and heavy laden and I will give you 
rest.” She wanted to hear more about Jesus. Some day 
she would come to the chapel, she said, when her baby 
was a little older. However she was quite willing to have 
the kind teacher come again and read to her out of the 
Book of books. 

The third home—how different! A happy and con- 
tented father and mother and three darling girls, sweet 
and clean. Not hard to find something to talk about there. 
All of us seemed to be laughing and talking joyfully 
together. Does Christianity make a difference? Yes, a 
hundred times yes. Mr. and Mrs. Jainga are Christians 
and their home is a Christian home. The father was the 
first to accept Jesus as his Saviour; and now his wife, his 
father and his sisters, and many of his friends too, love 
the Lord. A true personal worker is he; a soul winner. 
God grant him many years of service. 

November 5. We have a fairly good attendance in our 
Primary Department, averaging about 35, and a good 
collection each Sunday. The children love to hear “the 
pennies dropping.” Many of the parents seem willing 
enough to send their children to kindergarten but they do 
not want them to go to Sunday school. We are not dis- 
couraged, however, for we know that the children learn 
more about Jesus during the five school days than they 
possibly could in one hour a week in Sunday school, and 
we have noticed that as soon as the children are allowed 
to do as they please on Sunday they come skipping along 
to Sunday school. 

We are very grateful to our kind friends who send us 
cards and Sunday school papers. We are also following 
the Keystone Graded Lessons. ~ 

November 15. Captain Dowell, and a fine little cap- 
tain she is, called her officers three together to talk over 
plans for going over the top next school year. We out- 
lined a mighty interesting and workable campaign. 

November 24. “Oh, give thanks unto the Lord.” Our 
children had a Thanksgiving offering this morning. They 
filled a large basket with rice and vegetables and fruit 
which was sent to our hospital. An object lesson illus- 
trating our Bible verse for this week, “It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.” 

November 25. The opening day of our Christian En- 
deavor Rally. Delegates are coming in from Capiz and 
Negros. 

Our missionary Thanksgiving dinner this evening was 
lots of fun. Twenty-five of us gathered around four tables 
and enjoyed a really truly turkey with all the fixings. 
Our two doctors did the carving. We initiated the beau- 
tiful knives, forks and spoons which my friends of the 
Philathea Class in Battle Creek sent me. 

December 17. After several weeks of hard practice 


our great day has come and gone. This morning the chil- 
dren had their Christmas tree and party in the kinder- 
garten. Our little room was overflowing with visitors. 
The Christmas tree (a branch of the tamarin) stood in 
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one corner, bright and beautiful with colored chains 
stars, bells and picture cards—all the work of the chil. 
dren. After a delightful program Miss Malliet helped the 
children sing a beautiful song about the Christmas tree 
and then came the presents and the candy. 

Our dear friends at home in Minneapolis, St. Pay] 
Evanston, Kewanee, Des Moines, and Morgan Park 
had come to our aid and sent us toys and ever so many 
nice things to make this a day never to be forgotten, 

This evening our girls gave a beautiful program, 
“The Star.” Miss Malliet and I feel well repaid for the 
hours we have spent in practising with them. The Star 
of Bethlehem shone in all our hearts tonight. 

It is midnight and our family is asleep. Miss Malliet 
and I have just finished hanging up twenty bulging 
stockings. I can scarcely wait until daylight. My 
thoughts so often fly homeward at this season of the year, 
but I’m not homesick and sad—I’m happy, oh, so happy, 
How can anyone be otherwise when one has the privilege 
of making so many happy. 

December 25. Tired, hot and dirty, Mrs. Stuart andI 
returned this noon from a five days’ trip. Mr. Munger 
had invited us to celebrate Christmas with three of his 
churches. The trip itself was ideal in every respect. 
No rain, no intense heat; nothing happened to the train 
nor to the auto nor the boat nor to our feet; no, not even 
to our baggage. We were glad indeed to have the oppor- 
tunity to visit the homes of our boys and girls, thus get- 
ting a little better acquainted with them. 

Wherever we went we were loyally entertained. I 
couldn’t help wondering what ‘our churches would be 
like without our students—these fine active wide awake 
girls and boys of whom we are so proud and hopeful. 
God grant that many of them will feel the call of our 
Saviour to go and preach and teach. 

January 1. Miss Whelpton must go home on furlough 
and I have been asked to take charge of our Bacolod 
Dormitory until the close of school. 

January 20. I’m having a grand time learning the 
names of my new family of 36, and have plenty of new 
thrilling experiences most every day. 

All the girls are supposed to go to prayer-meeting as 
well as Sunday school and Christian Endeavor. This 
evening when we reached the chapel I missed one of the 
girls so decided to go back to see what was keeping her. 
There sat three girls calmly studying. Oh, yes, they knew 
they ought to ask permission to remain at home, but itis 
so much easier to hide until all had gone. Lesson 1— 
Count the girls as they go out. 

It also occurred to me to slip into the kitchen to see if 
the cook had finished his work. A more surprised mortal 
you never saw than that poor cook when I walked in on 
him and found him feeding his children in our kitchen. 
Of course, he had never done it before; his salary, he 
knew, was sufficient to supply food for his family. Les 
son 2—Keep a watchful eye on the cook. 

March 6. Bacolod. Have just returned from Jaro. 
Mrs. Charles came down from Capiz to look after the 


dormitory while I spent five days with Miss Malliet | 


examining the children, getting report cards filled out 
and accounts balanced up. We were at it day and night. 

Out of 21, 17 passed to third grade, and 20 passed into 
second grade. It seemed mighty good to see the children 
again, and the dear girls whom I love very much and with 
whom I have so often sympathized, cried, laughed, and 
prayed. May God bless them! 
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Shall America Be American ? 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE HOME MISSION SOCIETY THAT IS SEEK- 
ING TO HELP SOLVE THAT VITAL QUESTION—A VALUABLE REPORT 


BY SECRETARY CHARLES ALVIN BROOKS, D.D. 





}HE work of the department of City and 
Foreign-Speaking Missions has developed 
both extensively and intensively since it 
was created. The various phases now 
constitute four natural and distinct divi- 
sions, although they are all so interrelated 
as to be inseparable. These divisions are: City Missions, 
Foreign-Speaking Missions, Negro Work, and Christian 
Community Centers. In addition to these there is being 
developed an important service by way of extensive 
studies in church and community organization and united 
programs in cities. 

















FOREIGN-SPEAKING MISSIONS 


Upon the return of the Secretary from.a year’s absence 
he was aware of a marked change which had taken place 
in the attitude of the country toward the foreign-born 
and an equally marked change in the attitude of the for- 
eign-born toward America. 

On the part of the nation a new public opinion seemed 
to have been created out of the experiences of the war, 
andits aftermath. Indifference had given place to mixed 
feelings of bitterness, suspicion and intolerance on the 
one hand among the element less socially and Christian 
minded, and on the other hand a new and deeper interest 
and concern as to the efficacy of those agencies upon 
which we had been relying and the potency of those 
forces which we had assumed were working automatically 
toward national unity. 

On the part of the foreign-born a very natural reaction 
had taken place in view of the unveiled hostile attitude 
of many people to which reference has just been made. 
The great mass of the foreign-born resented the indis- 
criminate accusation of radicalism. The coming of pro- 
hibition aroused many others to a resentment against the 
government, and the widely advertised proposal to 
restrict Sunday activities made the foreign-language 
press almost unanimously and indiscriminately hostile 
toward American institutions. 

Another influence must be taken into account. While 
we had expected much good to come of the celebration 
of the three hundredth anniversary of the landing of the 
Pilgrims, a subtle propaganda has succeeded in neutral- 
izing or nullifying almost completely the whole historical 
sentiment which it was hoped would be instilled into the 
mind of the nation. 

The exact source of this antagonism it is impossible to 
locate, but strong suspicion, which seems to be well 
founded, and which is confirmed by many of our foreign- 
speaking pastors, points toward the Roman Catholic 
Church, especially the aggressive Knights of Columbus, 
aided and abetted to a large degree by the foreign-lan- 
guage press. 

There has also been considerable hospitality among cer- 
tain of our foreign-speaking groups to the theories of 
bolshevism. We have been taking quiet but effective 





measures to counteract and correct this, and a great im- 
provement is noticeable among some of the disaffected. 
Much of the Americanization propaganda has been in- 
effective owing to a too great self-consciousness and ad- 
vertised motives and measures. It is important that we 
shall be as wise as serpents and as harmless as doves. 
The widespread interest in Americanization on the part 
of the serious-minded public is reflected in the large cir- 
culation of Christian Americanization, which has gone to 
115,000. 

This impression of something different by way of the 
attitude of the foreign-born has been reflected in our mis- 
sion work. Your secretary has begun a fresh and thor- 
ough-going study and evaluation of all our work among 
the foreign-speaking groups with which we are dealing. 

A standardization of salaries has been worked out 
which promises to’ remove one source of friction. A pro- 
gram of development has been worked out with the 
leaders of our Italian groups, and similar studies are in 
process among the Hungarians and the Poles. 

The Secretary has recently completed an extended 
tour of the Pacific Coast and intervening sections and has 
been greatly impressed by our opportunities among the 
Orientals on the Coast. The work which our general 
missionary among the Chinese, Mr. Shepherd, has done 
and is doing is of incalculable value. It has increased 
the efficiency and morale of our work several hundred 
per cent. We must take immediate advantage of new 
opportunities which Mr. Shepherd’s work has opened 
to us. 

Our mission to the Mexicans in the United States, under 
the general direction of Mr. Brown, is likewise profiting 
by the leadership of a specialist. The same elevation in 
the morale and efficiency of our work in noticeable here as 
among the Orientals. The great need now is that of 
trained workers. The outstanding event in our Mexican 
work is the opening of a Mexican Department of our 
International Seminary. On account of the comparative 
localization of our Mexican population in the Southwest, 
this department of the Seminary is located in Los Angeles. 

We have been fortunate in finding a splendid leader 
for our work among the Hindus on the Pacific Coast, in 
the person of Mr. Fieldbrave, who is a native of India 
but educated in the United States. He has been a pioneer 
in this work, and it is the only evangelical work, so far as 
we have been able to learn, among these people. He has 
been in India for a few months and will return with his 
bride, who was a member of the faculty of the woman’s 
college at Lucknow. (Their pictures were given in July 
issue). 

Special mention should be made of the visit of Mr. 
Frey of Riga to this country. He has been under the 
appointment of the Society, and has been a great help 
to perplexed Russian groups. He is a man of great force, 
wide experience and splendid poise. He is at this time 
visiting the Pacific Coast where his special ministry is 
greatly needed. 
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Our first ordained missionary among the Esthonian 
people, the veteran pastor Tetterman of Revel, has come 
from Esthonia, and become the pastor of our Esthonian 
church in New York City. He is, so far as we know, the 
only evangelical Esthonian minister in this country. 

We are stressing especially the development of our 
work among the new immigration for which we have so 
sorely lacked leadership. The opening of our Interna- 
tional Seminary is the key to the future of our ministry 
to these people, a ministry upon lines more clearly under- 
stood and sharply defined than ever before. 

The development of a high-grade literature of an educa- 
tional and propagandist nature is receiving much needed 
attention and in cooperation with other denominations 
and our own Publication Society steps of great importance 
are being taken. 

We have every reason to be confirmed in our purpose 
to prosecute vigorously and more intelligently than ever 
our far-reaching ministry to the millions of the foreign- 
born in our land. With assurance that the pioneer stage 
has been passed, we can go forward with confidence in 
the wisdom and efficacy of our program. 

A hopeful sign is the awakened interest on the part of 
white leaders both North and South to the seriousness 
of the race question and an evident determination to win 
for the Negro a larger degree of social justice and more 
adequate opportunity for advancement. 


CHRISTIAN CENTERS 


The beginning of our community service through Chris. 
tian Centers was made only two years ago in cooperation 
with the Woman’s Society and the Conventions and City 
Mission Societies concerned. Sufficient time has elapsed 
and enough variety of experience has been gained to 
demonstrate the real value of this ministry. The work has 
not yet been standardized,.and there are some weaknesses 
of administration which call for correction. But taking 
all the factors into account, especially the fact that our 
workers have not been especially trained, it is demon- 
strable that this type of ministry is capable of almost in- 
definite expansion and limitless blessing. There are 
thirteen houses now in operation supported jointly by 
the two Home Mission Societies and the local organiza- 
tions, ten others to which we are committed definitely 
and at least five others needed as rapidly as means can be 
secured to equip them. Two of these in operation are for 
Negroes and one among the lumbermen. 

It has been decided to give the secretary an assistant, 
who shall be given a thorough course of special training 
in community surveys and community work. A member 
of the senior class of Rochester has been appointed and 
will begin his work in September. The year before us 
seems bright with promise for the most fruitful ministry 
this Department has ever been able to render. 





The Genius of America 
BY MARY PUTNAM DENNY - 


HE greatest field of social study is Americaniza- 

tion. Americanization is that service which trans- 

lates the inner genius of America—its passion for 
freedom, its generic ideals of independence, its exaltation 
of labor, love of home and God and country, and simple 
integrity, in to the life of the immigrants. 

The genius of America is the unity of the highest ideals 
of progress upon our continent, and their conservation 
with the past of the race. This genius has had its mold in 
the great broad arena and limitless capacity for freedom 
of our land. 

Americanization is not alone progress, it is also con- 
servation. It meets the immigrant with all that is great 
in our own land; and on the other hand bids him conserve 
the music, the art, and the literature of his own country. 

The worker in Americanization sees a potential beauty 
beneath all the uncouthness and social unlikeness of the 
alien. He realizes the alchemy of faith to work miracles 
in the life of the man and the woman and the little child of 
other lands. As Michael Angelo saw a potential angel in 
every block of marble, the true American recognizes the 
soul beneath all marks of alien unlikeness. Americani- 


zation is based upon the individual in social life. We 


must begin with the unit of society. Work for the child 
comes first. 

A girl in a social service center was very desirous of 
being the means of saving a great city. The leader, a man 
who had cared for hundreds of the poor, called a little 
Italian child and told the girl to minister to the need of 
this child. You cannot save this great city, he said, while 
one little Italian child is in need of care. 

Our service must begin with the very least in the com- 
munity and extend through every social group to all who 
need our help. 

Christian Americanization gives the proclamation of 
the great law of service. It gives the vision of a universal 
brotherhood. The realization that is inspired by a divine 
enthusiasm for and love for the Christ and measured by 
our service for all the world. 

Christian Americanization not only saves the indi 
vidual, but it saves society. 

Let us reiterate the word of a leader in applied Chris- 
tianity: “We believe that the gospel of the Kingdom of 
God is the wisdom of God, and the power of God equal to 
solving the world’s problems and of transforming the 
world’s life.” 
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A Secular Editor’s View of It 


HILE so much serious thought is being given to 
V \ the dearth of ministerial candidates in our 

academies, colleges and seminaries, we find so 
much truth and force in the following editorial in the 
New York Evening Post that we give it place on this 
page. Remember that these words come not from a 
minister in pulpit or editorial or article in a religious 
paper, but from the editorial page of one of the most 
influential evening daily papers of this country. They 
should come like a tonic to those who are disposed to a 
gloomy if not pessimistic view. 


To A CERTAIN YouNG MAN 


Is it your duty, you ask, to carry out the wish of your 
grandfather and your father that you should follow them 
into the Christian ministry? You say you feel no “call,” 
and you point to the statistics that might be interpreted 
as showing “the failure of the Church” and a falling off 
in the number of young men who choose the pulpit as a 
“career.”’ You infer that there is not the old need of men 
to give their lives to moral and spiritual leadership in the 
community. Chiefly, perhaps, you have in mind the low 
salaries, the diminished social prestige and authority in 
the ministry of all denominations—as if you said in so 
many words: “‘ What is there in it for me?” 

The wishes of your father and your grandfather have 
little to do with the case. The ministry is not a heredi- 
tary status. The “call” must come irresistibly to a man’s 
own soul. He must feel it beyond the possibility of dis- 
obedience. If all you see in it is an occupation; if you can 
think of it coolly as a “career” in which the chief con- 
siderations are reputation and distinction and thus-and- 
so-much income for yourself; if you are merely choosing 
between respectable professions by a standard of com- 
parative rewards in money or glory, certainly there is 
“nothing in it” for you. 

Time was, to be sure, when the minister occupied, more 
or less as a matter of course, a place not only of dis- 
tinction as perhaps the leading learned man in the 
community, but of special authority as one peculiarly 
informed about and in touch with spiritual mysteries. 
Men no longer have the old awe toward “the cloth,” 
especially if the “cloth” covers nothing more than the 
person of a titled official. . . . Nolonger can the pulpit 
as such speak with substantial authority apart from the 
character and moral conviction of its occupant, to a 
humanity beset by a chaos of personal, national, and 
world problems. 

It is the fashion now to bemoan the world as “hope- 
lessly materialistic,” “morally exhausted,” “spiritually 
dead,” and all the rest of that cant of self-excusing 
callousness. It is not true. Thousands of the men and 
the women are still alive who responded to the appeal of a 
world in agony, with an utter self-abandon essentially 
teligious, as splendid as any that gilds the pages of the 
Book of Martyrs. There are still among your neighbors 


in the cities and on the farms in inexhaustible supply men 
exactly like those who, in the unity of suffering and 
sacrifice, without counting cost or hope of reward, died in 
the hell-fire beyond the trenches to save the world from 
the ruin of its highest things. 

There never was a time when folk of every class and 
kind searched more hungrily for spiritual Reality, for 
Purpose in their lives, for the real significance in personal 
and social life of the teachings of Jesus; for ways to invest 
personality in activities that really count. In every 
corner of the world men and women are thinking urgently 
of these things, seeking to find The Way. 

They will not be satisfied with formalities, however 
ancient, nor put off with phrases, however eloquent or 
entertaining. If anything is happening to the Church, 
it is due to its failure to know “the day of its visitation.” 
If anything is discrediting the ministry, it is because it 
has lost the missionary spirit and no longer feels in its 
soul the “Woe is me if I preach not the Gospel,” no 
longer cries “Here am I, send me!” This is no time for 
perfunctory job-holding in the places of inspiration and 
leadership. 

If there were any way to get at the facts, you would 
find, actually, that the men who have turned their backs 
upon the ministry are those who have weighed it by 
financial return, by social prestige, by the standards 
of mere professionalism, and have failed to find it 
“profitable” as compared with other “gainful occupa- 
tions.”” Remain, doubtless, that under-stratum of those 
narrow, inadequate persons seeking a “nice, clean, easy 
job”—though they will not find it so—and those who 
know they could not succeed in any work calling for any- 
thing more difficult or more exacting than talk. 

Remain also, and always will remain, those who with- 
out measuring cost or reward must render service; who, 
though they starve, can count no price too great to pay 
for the opportunity, the privilege, of spiritual leadership. 

To which of these classes do you belong? 


a 
What Is Your Program? 


As we enter upon the active work of the coming months 
the question as to program is of much importance. To 
have or not to have a program of some definite sort marks 
the difference between a progressive and a haphazard 
church. It will be noted that in the program of objectives 
and goals approved by the General Board of Promotion 
and adopted at Des Moines everything centers in the 
local church. This is the only sound basis. The local 
church is the source of our spiritual and financial strength. 
We can expend our resources for missionary purposes 
through the national missionary societies. We can gather 
together for our useful ends in a denominational Conven- 
tion. We can plan and work effectively through a Board 
of Promotion. We can advance the cause through co- 
operation in state convention, city mission societies 
and associations. But all these agencies must depend 
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upon the spiritual vitality, energy, activity, interest and 
resources of the local church. 

The help which the General Board of Promotion can 
give is therefore wisely planned with direct reference to 
the local church. The objectives and goals, the programs, 
the literature, are all suggestive, not mandatory. The 
Board and the Societies are the servants of the churches, 
agencies chosen by them for the accomplishment of a 
collective work that could not be done by the churches 
acting independently and separately. These agents de- 
sire to do everything possible that may help on the whole 
great cause of world evangelization. They realize that 
their success lies in the success of the churches. From the 
churches the recruits and resources must come. How to 
reach all the churches with information and influence that 
shall inspire interest and action is the subject of constant 
thought and effort. 

The churches that find it possible to adopt the general 
program outlined at Des Moines, and given elsewhere in 
this issue, will undoubtedly reap advantages from it, 
directly and indirectly. It is a signal advantage to have 
some definite ideals, objectives and plans. It is helpful 
to have the consciousness of working in harmony with 
many other groups for the achieving of large results in 
the extension of Christ’s reign in the hearts and lives of 
men the world around. We call the special attention of 
pastors to the general program suggested for their con- 
sideration. 

a 


The Move for Disarmament 


President Harding has rendered a world service in in- 
viting the leading powers to a conference on disarmament. 
This is an act that may well prove epochal. Fraught with 
momentous possibilities, it responds to the unquestion- 
able longing and desire of the great majority of the Ameri- 
can people not only, but of the peoples of all nations, who 
are weary of war and see in the general decrease of arma- 
ments the surest warrant of world peace. The common 
people know, if some politicians and officials do not, that 
the way to have war is to build great navies and armies. 
The way to have peace is to stop preparation for war. 
Preparation for war as a preventive is recognized as one of 
the most foolish of fallacies. While our Government has 
taken the lead in calling the conference, Great Britain, 
France and Japan had manifested earnestly their wishes 
in the matter. The conference, it is expected, will be 
held in Washington in November. 


oe 
A Valuable Volume on Japan 


While many books and articles have been written in 
recent years concerning Japan, one of the most impartial 
and illuminating of them is What Shall I Think of Japan? 
by George Gleason. For nineteen years a resident of 
Japan, with the contacts open to a Y. M. C. A. secretary, 
he had abundant opportunity to obtain his knowledge of 
the people, government and policies at first hand. Com- 
ing to America on furlough, and stirred by the anti- 
Japanese feeling he found here, he was led to spend a year 
trying to discover the causes of the changed attitude 
that contains such possibilities of trouble. After a re- 
view of Japan’s relations with the outside world since 
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1853, the results of his investigations impelled him to at. 
tempt an interpretation of the inner life of this rapidly 
evolving nation. 


“Let us try to distinguish frankly and impartially 
between right and wrong in modern Japan. My Japan. 
ese friends who read these pages will, I hope, see wh 
Japan has made so many enemies and will be helped to 
know what in her thinking and conduct must be changed 
if she wishes to be welcomed among the nations. Sucha 
welcome, is for Japan, a sine qua non of her future devel. 
opment. To the Anglo-Saxon race I make a plea to cease 
repeating worn-out criticisms, to discern the conflict-now 
raging between reactionary conservatism and progressive 
democracy, and with Christian sympathy to support the 
pioneers of the new Japan.” This expresses the author's 
purpose and attitude. He rightly asks, “ Dare we Ameri- 
cans delay a sympathetic attempt to interpret her strug. 
gles and help Japan find her place among the family of 
nations?” Surely Christian Americans should make the 
attempt, and as an aid we commend this volume, which 
is as readable as it is enlightening. 


Japan’s blunders, as in the case of Shantung and the 
twenty-one demands on China, are not minimized; her 
treatment of Korea is frankly set forth, with fair showing 
pro and con; and the situation in Siberia, in no slight de 
gree due to the uncertainties and shiftings of our own late 
administration, are plainly set forth. The reader feels 
that the writer is pro-Japanese but not partisan, and that 
is where he differs from most writers on the subject. He 
shows both sides, while too many forget that there are 
always two. He isin agreement with Dr. Axling as to the 
militaristic and democratic parties and the pending con- 
test between them. He brings home to England and the 
United States the charge of being particeps criminis with 
Japan in the importation of opium and other drugs into 
China. Japan gets all the blame for the traffic, while 
most of the drug emanates from London, ‘Philadelphia 
and New York. 

As for the future of Japan, Mr. Gleason is optimistic. 
A nation that has shown such unprecedented develop- 
ment will scarcely fail to make good its place in the family 
of nations. Christianity has already made a deep impress 
and the non-Christian religions are feeling its influence. 
Buddhist ““Y. M. C. A.’s” (as one was called) and Sun- 
day schools are springing up. ‘While there are no signs 
of a mass movement towards the Christian church, every 
missionary and Japanese Christian will insist that some 
day Christ will claim Japan as His.” What we have to 
realize is the fact that in a little more than one generation 
Japan has converted herself from an international zero 
to an acknowledged World Power. From a population 
of 33,000,000 and a territory of 136,000,square miles, in 
fifty years she has grown to 77,000,000 people occupying 
260,738 square miles. She is evolving a strong central 


ized government on modern constitutional principles. | 


A visit abroad, such as the crown prince has just made, 
would not have been even conceived of as possible twenty 


years ago. Japan must be reckoned with as a factor in 


in future world plans. 

The chapter asking “Can Japanese be Christians?” s 
given to life sketches of eminent Japanese who have col- 
clusively answered the question, and demonstrated both 
ability, consecration and character. It is such men and 
women, he says, who will Christianize Japan’s impact 
the world. Development of such leaders is the solution 
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of the Far East problem. “Here is the call to British 
and American young men and women, to go to Japan, 
dig down into the life of that forward-looking nation, 
and raise up Christians of this type. Let us, the follow- 
ers of Christ, buttress the Japanese church until ‘the 
menace of Japan’ shall become the blessing of the Orient.’ 

The volume contains appendices, bibliography and 
index, and the MacMillan Company, the publishers, have 
made a contribution to a most important international 
subject by its publication. 
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(A) 


{ According to a press dispatch in the Boston Herald, 
Bishop Walsh, of the Roman Catholic diocese of Portland, 
faine, in reporting to his people on his recent trip to 
Europe, scored the open display of wickedness and degrada- 
tion in Paris, and denounced American tourists who shared 
in and encouraged it. He then went on to tell of his visit to 
Geneva, which he said is the symbol of the International 
Red Cross, and termed that organization the “International 
Red Farce,” saying that it was in opposition to the Church. 
This singular and shameful characterization of one of the 
noblest agencies the world has known for the alleviation of 
human suffering will not harm the Red Cross, but it reveals 
the character of the ecclesiastic who makes it with purpose to 
prejudice and mislead his people. . The power of a bishop to 
do this is one of his most dangerous prerogatives. 


{ The lantern slide has proved the most successful way of 
interesting the rural population of India which the Y. M. 
C. A. has as yet discovered. By traveling lectures and slides 
67,760 people were reached in a year. And not the least 
significant thing about it is that education rather than 
entertainment was sought. The slides on religion, sociology, 
natural science, useful arts, fine arts, literature, history, 
biography, geography and travel drew the largest crowds. 


{ We hope that readers of July issue did not fail to take 
special note of the diplomatic achievement of Dr. Rush- 
brooke in Rumania. To secure real religious liberty in that 
reorganized state means more for the future not only of the 
Baptists, but of all the people, than can now be estimated. 
Our Commissioner in Europe can be relied upon to act as a 
watch and guardian. 


{ In speaking of the dearth of candidates for the ministry, 
the Board of Education in its report says it contemplates 
putting a man into the field to deal with the problem at first 
hand. It also realizes that one man can do little, and that we 
must get back into the churches and homes where the springs 
are. Field men can do little indeed until the revival of true 
teligion transforms the spirit and awakens the activities of 
the churches. It would be profitable seriously to consider 
why it is that foreign missions appeal so much more strongly 
to young men today than the ministry does. Overhead work 
will not do where underground work has been neglected. An 
army of reapers cannot gather a harvest from a sterile soil. 


{ Pastors who wish to interest their people in mission study 
should not fail to write to the Department of Missionary 
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Education, 276 Fifth Avenue, for its graded literature. 
Never have we had such a wealth of material, adapted to all 
ages from kindergarten to adults, and striking in appeal. 


{| Dr. Aitchison, after the strain of an exceptionally 
fatiguing year, has been seeking rest and recuperation in the 
Adirondacks, Dr. Padelfcrd remaining at headquarters and 
relieving him from all routine cares. A host of friends will 
join in the hope and prayer that both Dr. and Mrs. Aitchison 
may return from vacation thoroughly refreshed and ready to 
resume the devoted services from which it takes a physician’s 
order to pry them. 


q A Y.M.C.A. Secretary in Kaifeng, Honan Province, 
China, who had charge of raising relief funds from the 
Chinese in his district, says that in a subscription of $1,266 
over $600 was collected in pennies, and over $200 in cash 
(a cash is worth one-tenth of a cent), showing the large 
number of givers, and the new attitude toward giving. For 
it must be borne in mind that in the traditional Chinese view 
a famine is the direct act of heaven to keep the population 
within living limits. He says this changing attitude is the 
most blessed thing about the giving, and only the gospel of 
Christ could do this. 


{| Misstons welcomes Mrs. MacLeish to the Presidency of 
the Woman’s Foreign Mission Society, and Mrs. Coleman to 
that of the Woman’s Home Mission Society. To speak 
paradoxically, both will be ably manned. 


{| Bon voyage and godspeed to Secretaries Robbins and 
Lerrigo, of the Foreign Mission Society, as they go, one to 
India and the other to Africa. In both continents our 
missions face grave problems, and the missionaries feel the 
need of the inspiring presence and counsel and influence of 
these representatives of the Board. Mrs. Robbins accom- 
panies her husband. 


{ This month the Fifth Ecumenical Conference of World 
Embracing Methodism is to meet in London, with delegates 
from every race and land. The conference is held every ten 
years. The Methodist world is divided into two sections, the 
eastern and western. The first includes all the branches of 
the Wesleyan stock in England, Europe, South Africa, 
Southern Asia and Australia; the second all those bodies, 
whose headquarters are in North America. The delegates 
separate with a new sense of human solidarity and church’s 
divine commission to go into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature. A religious world power Method- 
ism has grown to be. 


{] Telephone communication has been established, by the 
use of wireless, cable and land-line, between Catalina Island, 
off the southern coast of California, and Cuba, a distance of 
5,603 miles. And the President of the United States 
“listened in” at Washington, while the President of Cuba 
received the message at that terminal. The age of marvels 
is still here. 


{| What a wonderful thought to put into the mind of a fear- 
haunted idol-worshiper, that God, our heavenly Father, 
loves us and desires the affection of his earthly children. A 
great thought for Christians also to grasp more firmly—and 
one of the truths of infinite import and influence which we 
owe to our Lord and Saviour. 
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MAKING DOLLS INSTEAD OF SPIRIT MONEY AT SHAOHSING INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


Shaohsing Industrial Work—Dolls and Other Things 


BY MARIE 





| NUMBER of years ago in our Shaohsing 
Baptist Mission a Chinese woman, such as 
abounds everywhere, was in distress for 
money and a rock of financial strength to 
lean upon; so what better scheme could she 
work than to hie herself to the foreigner, 
tap the fount of tears, and go to. It is said by some 
Chinese, “Tie yourself to a foreigner, then however poor, 
.you may count yourself rich.” So this woman, with a 
bulldog tenacity, such as is highly developed in this 
country, did her best. The foreigner, not devoid of 
sympathy, proved a fruitful source of supply, with but 
one condition, which was to compel the woman to work 
for what she received. This proved tp be a heavy strain 
upon the foreigner, who had to teach the seemingly 
almost impossible proposition, to insist upon good work, 
to buy material, to sell the finished product, and to make 
generous gifts of unsalable left-overs. 

But during; this time of developing experience and 
useful knowledge one good thing was accomplished. 
Actual begging for free gifts turned to a willingness to 
give inferior work for superior pay, and out of that 
secondary stage came some good, faithful, self-respecting 
workers, chiefly among schoolgirls. 

One of the things learned was tatting, which resulted in 
an order from Shanghai for two thousand yards. The 
amount has about been completed, and still the work is 
being received. Handkerchiefs are also now a good stand- 
by. Other things are gradually finding their place. 

But our star venture is the Chinese baby, which from 
the first has given promise of success. It was unique for 

















A. DOWLING 


China, and because of child nature, is a standard thing, 
Its origin was a request from a lady missionary for a 
good sized doll which by donning and doffing wigs and 
garments could be transformed into all sorts of conditions 
of girls, boys, women, or men. Only in her all around 
thoroughness of request she failed to ask for adjustable 
smiles and frowns. Perhaps she forgot. The idea also 
appealed to others who saw visions of admiring audiences 
in America oh-ing and ah-ing over the “Changing 
Chinese.” 

The contract was accepted, though to the present time 
it has not been fulfilled. But a beginning was made by 
producing a floppy, flat-faced, old-time rag doll which 
failed to produce any desired result other than to amuse 
the babies in the women’s school. 

Then came a request from the pastor of the church for 
suggestions whereby the Chinese might develop some 
business which on one hand would substitute the making 
of spirit money; and on the other hand give some 
Chinese product to take the place of Japanese goods. 
“Dolls,” was the answer, because if one could find how to 
make them they might be started without large capital. 
So we did some thinking, borrowed some ideas from ido 
makers, and then found a man in the church who has some 
inventive genius. He did a lot of experimenting, spending 
his own money without asking anything from the 
foreigner. Then when he had rather a good thing to show 
he asked for capital with which to back his vision of fame 
and wealth, but was disappointed, so went to Shanghil 
with a letter of introduction to a business house thefé 
which bought some samples and gave him encouragement. 
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Then he took his family to Shanghai, rented a house, con- 
tinued his experiments and observations, and secured a 
goodly number of orders which he failed to put through 
for want of capital, and incidentally foreign backing to 
keep him up to standards of thoroughness. He eventually 
returned a wiser and humbler man who is most useful 
to us. 

Meanwhile, a young woman genius, one of our Chris- 
tians, was disappointed that Mr. Tsong had taken the 
doll venture to Shanghai, so experimented on her own 
account. I saw her work showed promise, so invited her 
to spend a month with me to study doll making. With 
rapid progress and great patience Mrs. Hyu finally pro- 
duced something like the present doll, only not so good, 
which was given Miss Prescott, Foreign Secretary of 
W. A.B. F. M.S., as the first fruits of the Shaohsing Doll 
Industry. 

We now have rented headquarters for doll making, 
with Mrs. Hyu as teacher and supervisor. Mr. Tsong is 
responsible for the casts of the heads, and when finished 
and on the bodies paints them. There are about twenty 
women employed, with a possibility of producing from 
160 to 200 dolls a month. 

The day of theory and blind experiment is passing. 
Fine opportunities have come, so that if Shaohsing fails 
to produce successful, community helping, self-supporting 
work, it will not be because it is impractical but because 
the workers themselves have not been equal to the task. 

But the time has come when Christianity is taking hold 
of the practical needs of life. What great opportunities 
good industrial work offers to teach thoroughness, 
honesty of dealing, harmony and unselfishness in contact! 
When the missionary takes hold of a business proposition 
it gives the opportunity of controlling the worker’s time, 
and teaching system, so that worship may be linked up 
with work; and the missionary, having the controlling 
hand, can arrange for some period of study for each 
worker, also for church attendance. No arbitrary de- 
mands are made upon the workers in Shaohsing, but 
many of the women are voluntarily attending church 
services, and learning to respect the Sabbath day of rest. 
Christians, inquirers, and non-Christians are all given 
work, preference being shown to those who wish to give 
up the making of “spirit”? money. Our purpose is to 
prevent hypocrisy, which would be the result if we 
limited the promise of work to Christians and inquirers. 
As it is, the women given work are put under business, 
intellectual and religious training without any necessity 
to deceive in order to gain their temporal ends. 


Brooks Fleet Bible School for Women 


In order to get fully the setting of the article above by 
Miss Dowling, a brief sketch of the beginning and devel- 
opment of this school seems necessary. 

_ Almost from the beginning of Miss Dowling’s service 
in China the need for trained Bible women and Christian 
Mothers was constantly on her heart. As one way to 
help this need a month’s Bible Class was held each spring 
and fall on the Mission compound. Here women, most 
of them over fifty years old, came from the country dis- 
tricts through which Miss Dowling and other mission- 
aries had been touring. At the close of the month some 
of them would ask to remain longer, so eager were they 
to learn. However, this was all that could then be given 
the women, as neither building nor equipment was at 


hand, and the class met in a small building near the Girls’ 
school, which was entirely inadequate and moreover was 
needed by the Girls’ school. The need was made known 
to Mrs. S. D. Pyle, of Brooklyn, and through her gener- 
osity, in 1917; a building, formerly the seminary building 
of the A. B. F. M. S., was purchased for the Women’s 
Bible School. It was a well-built one-story gray stone 
building which with slight changes was well adapted for 
class rooms, assembly hall and office. A second story was 
added, giving a dormitory which was necessary in order 
to accommodate more women, and also women from the 
better classes. 

Before the remodeling was undertaken Miss Dowling 
was obliged to return to America for furlough. During 
her absence Mrs. J. R. Goddard carried on the class and 
also began on the remodeling. Upon Miss Dowling’s 
return to China she found awaiting her a most interesting 
group of nineteen women and twelve children as the first 
class in their new quarters ready to enter upon a year of 
real work in the Brooks Fleet Pyle Bible School. 

In 1919 Mrs. Goddard was transferred to Nanking as 
matron of Meigs Hall of the Nanking Language School, 
thus leaving Miss Dowling, assisted by a staff of four well- 
equipped native teachers, in full charge of the school. 

Quoting from the school prospectus which Miss Dow- 
ling has had published both in English and Chinese: “In 
these days of changing China many women are seeing the 
benefits of the education that is coming to their younger 
sisters and are feeling longings of regret that they were 
born, as they say, ten, twenty, or thirty years too soon to 
enjoy present-day privileges. Our aim is to give the essen- 
tial foundation of a Christian education, both in precept 
and practice. Young women have the opportunity of 
fitting themselves to become more intelligent wives and 
home-makers, and mothers may bring their little chil- 
dren with them to school, knowing that they too will be 
given every consideration for their care and development.” 

The tuition and expenses have been made as low as 
possible. Board and tuition are $28 gold for the year of 
thirty-four weeks. Children under eight years of age 
are accepted with their mothers upon condition that they 
are subject to the control of the principal, and upon 
annual payment of $18 gold for each child between two 
and eight years, and $9 gold for each child under two 

ears. 

m Day pupils are admitted for $2 gold a year. Books 
and school supplies in general are paid for by each pupil. 
In addition each boarding pupil provides “her own bed- 
ding, including a clean matting, also a wash basin and 
dust cloth for her room.” The curriculum includes 
Chinese, Bible, arithmetic (emphasis being placed on 
household accounts), geography, natural science, physi- 
ology and hygiene, care of home, care of children and 
current events, as required subjects, with English and 
music as electives. An extra charge of $4 a year is made 
for music. 

At first there were grave doubts about allowing chil- 
dren to come with their mothers, but as it was not pos- 
sible in many cases for the mothers to come otherwise, it 
was decided to try out the plan. The results have more 
then justified themselves, as thus a practice class was al- 
ways at hand and the more advanced pupils of the school 
were instructed in teaching the children Bible stories 
and kindergarten songs, under the direction of Miss 
Harriett Brittingham. Among the pupils are destitute 
and worthy widows with children, and also earnest, eager 
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wives and mothers who will come to the Christian school 
even at the cost of being cast off by their Buddhist fami- 
lies. Thus the question of support is always present. This 
is being solved by the industrial work. Concerning one of 
the women of the school, Mrs. Goddard writes: ‘She was a 
very poor woman of sixty-four who was able to come for 
study during one month only, had never studied before, 
and of course found the learning of these many compli- 
cated Chinese characters most difficult. It was not an un- 
common sight to see her after working a while on a new 
lesson slip off into some corner and pray earnestly for 
wisdom and divine help to get the lesson. Of course, she 
got it and became a happy Christian. She was baptized 
in{October.”’ 

” Aside from the regular school sessions each spring 
there is held a six-weeks’ institute. Over twenty-five at- 
tended during this past spring. It was a happy group that 
gathered daily in the sunshiny classroom all eager to add 
to their knowledge of Chinese character, so that they 
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might be better able to read. Some were truly seeking a 
clearer view of the heavenly vision. Both Christians and 
non-Christians are received in the class, as Miss Dowling 
fully believes ‘‘that there is no way of giving the women 
real insight into Gospel truths save by systematic teach. 
ing in a Christian environment.” 

The Brooks Fleet Pyle Bible School building is also 
used as a social center for all the Christian women of 
Shaohsing and their friends. That this school has made 
a place for itself in the city of Shaohsing is shown by the 
recognition given it in the great Allied Victory celebra- 
tion, when all the pupils were requested to enter the 
parade, and a representative from its faculty was invited 
to sit with the high officials. 

Thus the work of our faithful missionaries and the 
noble giving of the wealth of those at home are instru. 
ments in God’s hand in bringing about a great work of 
wonderful opportunities from small beginnings. 

Elizabeth S. Sargent. 





THIS HUGE RECUMBENT STATUE OF BUDDHA AT PEGU, BURMA, IS TYPICAL OF OTHER SLEEPING BUDDHAS THROUGHOUT 


THE EAST. THE ONE REFERRED TO IN THE POEM BELOW IS IN A TEMPLE JUST OUTSIDE OF PEKING. 


DEVOUT WOR- 


SHIPERS BELIEVE THAT THE BUDDHA WAKES AT NIGHT AND STALKS THROUGH THE TEMPLE GROUNDS 


Wo Fo Ssu (the Sleeping Buddha Temple) 


BY EDWIN M. POTEAT, JR., OF KAIFENG, HONAN, CHINA 


Along the ridges shadows kneel 
Below the sunset’s gaze, 

While Nature’s vesper voices chant 
Soft symphonies of praise. 

Within the Buddha sleeps, nor hears 
The litanies they raise. 


A breeze within the dark’ning grove 
Intones an evening hymn; 

The cedars bend their feathery boughs 
Like praying cherubim. 

But Buddha sleeps oblivious 
Within the temple dim. 


Three yellow, shaven, pallid priests 
The fragrant incense light 
Before their slumb’ring deity, 
And sleepy prayers recite; 
Then close the heavy temple doors 
And lock them for the night. 


An old man lives below the hill 
Who whispered once to me— 
‘“‘The Buddha’s been a long time dead; 
Some are too blind to see.”’ 
Nor have the yellow priests rebuked 
Such bold impiety. 
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The Baptists of Jamaica 


BY CHARLES S. DETWEILER 


] NIBB, Burchall and Philippo are the great 
names in Jamaican Baptist history. In 
Spanish Town we stood in the pulpit in 
which J. M. Philippo preached and looked 
out over an auditorium seating 1,000 
people. One wonders how it was possible 
that this chapel could have been built nearly 100 years 
ago largely with the offerings of slaves. What difficulties 
and toil are represented in that old brick building! In 
Stewart Town we saw Burchall’s old brick church now 
used as a schoolhouse. Nearby there has been raised a 
new stone church called Webb Memorial in honor of 
Burchall’s successor, an able Negro who only a few years 
ago finished his career. In Brown’s Town, like a memorial 
to the former pastor, John Clarke, is the massive stone 
chapel, in the yard of which he lies buried; and the simple 
stone slab that marks both his grave and his wife’s tells 
us that he labored there from 1835 to 1878. All these 
men were leaders in the struggle for emancipation that 
ended in the year 1838. The scene at Falmouth where 
William Knibb presided on that night of July 31, 1838, 
has been vividly described by him. It was like a watch 
night service. “The monster is dying,” he said as the 
clock began to strike; and after the last stroke, ‘The 
monster is dead! The Negro is free!” The scene of 
weeping and rejoicing that followed baffles description. 
Here and there among the stations visitors to Jamaica 
are shown a “Liberty Tree,” generally a cocoanut palm; 
and should one count on the trunk the rings which mark 
its annual growth, he would find them to be that of the 
years from 1838 to the present time. We were told that 
underneath these trees lie buried a driver’s whip, a neck 
chain, handcuffs, and other symbols of slavery. 

Those early missionaries were men of great faith and 
courage, for we read that in 1842 at their own petition 
their mission became self-supporting and funds heretofore 
designated for it were diverted to the evangelization of 
Africa. This meant that the missionaries were hence- 
forth to be supported as pastors by the voluntary offer- 
ings of the members of their churches, most of whom were 
still illiterate. In addition their day schools were to be 
supported in the same way, for in those days the govern- 
ment did nothing for public education. Judged in the 
light of the present, it seems to have been a mistake to 
have cut loose so soon from the care of the parent mission 
society in England. It is true that the English Baptists 
have since then in different times of crisis helped them by 
special offerings, and have founded and maintained a 
training school for pastors, but this has not been sufficient 
for the proper development of the Baptist cause. So far 
as the masses of the people are concerned, economic con- 
ditions have changed for the worse since those early days 
of emancipation. Most of the time there has not been 
work enough for all the people, and capital has been lack- 
ing for new enterprises. Like Porto Rico the island is 
given over exclusively to agriculture; there are no indus- 
tmes, and for those who are landless occupation is 
seasonal. With the growth of the population there has 

en a continuous emigration to the United States, to 
Central America and Panama. Then, from time to time 
there have been hurricanes and one great earthquake 

















which brought disaster to their buildings and poverty to 
their homes. During all these years a small group of 
pastors have labored faithfully to hold together and 
extend the work so well begun by the early missionaries. 
But it has been up hill work. At present there are fifty- 
five pastors, of whom fifteen are English-born; the rest 
are colored brethren. As there are 200 churches, the 
pastors care for as many as from three to five congre- 
gations. This means that there is very little opportunity 
for instruction, and with a deficient school system the 
people are sadly in need of more frequent ministration 
from their pastors. Especially is this made manifest in 
the question of giving. Ministerial support is lamentably 
insufficient. Harrowing tales are told of the deprivations 
suffered by these pastors. A few years ago one of them, 
an Englishman, was swept away and drowned with his 
young son by a rising river which he attempted to cross in 
his buggy. It was thought that if the harness had not 
been tied together with strings, the horse could have 
pulled them safely across. 

In strong contrast to this failure on the part of our 
Baptist people is the success in erecting and maintaining 
substantial church buildings, in most cases of stone. For 
the most part they were built by free labor and, due to the 
slowness in collecting money for the purchase of material, 
the work of construction sometimes stretched over fifteen 
or eighteen years. The people have also done very well 
for the cause of missions. The Jamaica Baptist Mission- 
ary Society supports a splendid work in Haiti and in 
addition acts as a Home Mission Society for Jamaica 
and their own people who have emigrated to Cuba. Last 
year more than $15,000 were raised for missions alone. 

The churches are most prosperous in those districts 
where the early missionaries bought land and divided it 
up in small lots as homesteads for the freedmen. Where 
a congregation is made up of small land-owners the 
situation of the people is vastly improved. We were 
greatly impressed with the practical sense of one of the 
English missionaries of the present day who has formed a 
small company of five friends and purchased a large tract 
of land to re-sell to his parishioners in small lots. He has 
also formed among them an agricultural society and from 
the profits realized by the land transaction is encouraging 
agriculture by providing special instruction and prizes to 
be awarded to the most successful growers. This example 
of missionary versatility is afforded by one who at the 
same time is the leader in extending the Keswick move- 
ment in Jamaica. He is a rare combination, a practical 
mystic. 

It is to the glory of the Baptists that they were fore- 
most in ministering to the slaves and in securing their 
emancipation, consequently their congregations have 
been made up largely of the blacks, or those lowest in the 
social scale. They have also been the largest in number of 
any denomination with the exception of the Anglican, 
which until recent years was supported by the State. 
Next in number to the Baptists. are the Wesleyans who 
minister for the most part to mulattoes. We are told that 
in Jamaica there is less discrimination against a person on 
account of his color than in any other place in the world. 
Were Marcus Garvey to return to his native island he 
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would meet with scant sympathy in his efforts to stir up 
racial fecling. One reason is that Marcus Garvey is a 
black man and, therefore, could never aspire to leadership 
over the “colored people,” as the mixed race is called in 
Jamaica. While there is practically no racial problem on 
the island there are social grades according to the fairness 
of one’s skin. 

Were one asked to give the outstanding impressions of 
Baptist church life in Jamaica one would say that it is 
marked by orthodox preaching and old-time conventional 
church life. There has been practically no development 
of woman’s work in the way of women’s societies, mission 
circles and study classes as we know them in the States; 
little graded Sunday school work and promotion of 
teacher training classes; and very little effort, aside from 
an occasional instance like the one above quoted, to meet 
the varied needs of the whole community. Jamaica 
Baptists need outside help until they can train more 
ministers for their churches and more leaders with social 


vision. If they are in any danger of losing ground at the 
present time it is not due to any lapse in loyalty to Christ 
and to the Bible, but due to adverse economic conditions 
and a lack of training to meet the problems of a changed 
world. 

The population of Jamaica is about 800,000, of whom 
some 200,000 report that they are adherents of Baptist 
churches. The Jamaica Baptist Union reports a church 
membership of only 30,000. There is a great difference 
between these two figures. May we not say they area 
testimony both to Baptist loyalty, to the principle of 
regenerated church-membership and to Baptist influence 
and opportunities among the population at large? No 
other body has so large a following, and no other repre- 
sents, as they do, the poorest and most ignorant of the 
people, who still bear in their social life the stigmata left 
by slavery. Let us help them provide schools for their 
children and trained leaders for their churches and thus 
“roll away the reproach of Egypt.” 


SS-S-S-3-3-3-3-3-3-8-8-3-3-3-4 
What’s the Use P 


BY NAOMI FLETCHER 


* AW says she won’t git no chance to learn Ameri- 
can till she gits to heaven,” giggled ten-year 
Annie. ‘She means paw won’t let her learn— 
he never will.” Such faith in America—and in heaven! 

This incident, however, records almost the only refusal 
of offered English in the scores of homes we have visited 
amorig our New Americans in many cities. Usually the 
news of a teacher, imparted directly, with many gestures 
or through a child interpreter, is received with a look of 
glad astonishment, then eagerness, then, so often, the 
disappointment of the question, “How much?” Rather 
a comment on materialistic America, is it not? 

We have been reminded frequently that the school is 
all that is necessary to do a thorough work of Americani- 
zation, reaching the home and parents through the child. 
I gladly agree that the school and library and kindred 
agencies are bearing the heavy end of the load. Ina 
school yard not long ago a group of boys were relating the 
sayings of “Dad,” whereupon one husky young American 
repeated, ‘‘ Yes, my dad said so, too,” only to be instantly 
silenced by the chorus, “‘What’s your dad—nothing but a 
Hunkie!” The constant ridicule and contempt accorded 
even to the children from foreign-speaking homes makes 
for a condition in these homes of disrespect, disobedience 
and acute unhappiness. This disregard for authority in 
the home is carried into the schools, and into the economic 
and social relations of the grown-up child, to the end that 
law enforcement is either a joke or a hazard. 

In one of our small mid-western cities several people 
have attempted “adventuring in brotherhood.” On 
being assured by a prominent citizen that the “foreigners” 
in that city were all assimilated, I was somewhat sur- 
prised at the thousands of very strange strangers I found 
there. On one side of: one street in five consecutive 
houses I met a Czechoslovak woman who “knew one 
English—long time ago,” and beamed her gratitude for a 
nice teacher-neighbor who would “learn her for notting;”’ 
then a Croatian who knew well five other languages; then 


a Syrian who could not even greet us, and who looked 
very frightened at her first American callers (this fear isa 
common occurrence, but one which always hurts); then 
a Polish and a Russian mother in the next house, neither 
of whom could speak more than a few words of English. 
This experience is repeated with variations in several 
parts of the city. Other needs, besides the universal 
desire for ““American,”’ presented themselves also, such as 
“My man tell me learn cook American potates,”’ or, “You 
come in, show how work dese patturn,” or numerous 
questions on naturalization involving international laws 
which might confuse an expert lawver. 

It was not at. all difficult, in this city of real Chris- 
tianity, to get the young people, the women, and even the 
men who are supposed to know only the financing of 
missions, to see the fine opportunity for loving their 
neighbor at least enough to get acquainted. All kinds of 
volunteer services were offered, some specialists along the 
line of music, home economics, or manual training, giving 
their aid for class or individual instruction. Many 
groups like World Wide Guilds or Young People’s Unions 
took over a devotional meeting or week-night get- 
together, and of course the majority of the women did 
home visiting and found a keen interest and joy in their 
new friends. Many stories of these new relationships 
might be told, humorous, pathetic, or religiously signifi- 
cant, for as soon as we exchange our “lorgnette glance” 
for a really loving look we receive glad welcomes, detailed 
confidences, and often have the careful prayerful chance 
to tell what our Christ means to us. 

What is the use any way? We know it is impossible to 
educate in English the busy mothers of these large 
families, but is it not worth something for fifty or more of 
our fine Christian women to know fifty fine stranger 
mothers who need, so terribly sometimes, a little happi- 
ness, a little understanding and perhaps a little knowl- 
edge of the language of their children and husbands, and 
of this new country, so fearful, so rushing and strong? 
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The Two Fujis 


BY MRS. W. E. CHALMERS 
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T FIVE o’clock of an October morning our 
steamer dropped anchor in Yokohama 
harbor and the excitement of anticipation 

a= decided us that sleep was no longer 
@ Kee) E59) possible, or even desirable. I do not know 
waoce= which of us reached our porthole first, but 
I know once there it was difficult to drag either of us away 
to the humdrum business of packing and dressing, for 
framed in its perfect circle with a background of the rising 
sun and the bluest of blue skies, Fuji cast her mystic spell 
upon us. No artist’s brush or author’s pen adequately 
prepares one for the compelling beauty of Japan’s 
truncated cone. From the frequency with which it 
appears in art, or is used almost as a trade-mark, one 
would be led to think Fujiyama was always insight. Asa 
matter of fact, we had but one other glimpse of the match- 
less mountain. Leaving that same harbor on an overcast 
day, about the middle of December, we descried, for a 
fleeting moment, her wavering outline in the dim dis- 
tance. As removed, enigmatic and mysterious this time 
as it had been approachable, clean-cut and under- 
standable before, these two aspects of Fuji typify for me 
the impressions of Japan which remain after the few 
weeks my husband and I were privileged to spend visiting 
our missionaries there. Of a few of the things which stand 
out very sharply in memory I will try to tell you. 

There was first of all the beautiful humanness of our 
missionaries. No martyr pose about any of them, but a 
rich, warm, busy life that is consecrated to the work and 
devoted to the people. This last trait elicited our ad- 
miration, but at the same time afforded us considerable 
quiet amusement. I hope none of them will mind if I tell 
that it became a sort of game with us, to slyly bait a 
missionary with some criticism of the character of the 
Japanese people. It never failed. The last time we tried 
it was en route to Korea with a chance acquaintance of 
another denomination. He rose to their defense just as all 
of our own had done. It seems to me, at this time when 
all the outside world is criticizing Japan’s foreign policy 
and looking with suspicion upon her commercial tactics, 
it is only fair to record that the missionaries who have 
known the people best and longest of any foreigners, 
believe in them, and are enthusiastically devoted to them. 
But we brought away still another impression of our 
workers, and that was the fewness of their numbers. 
Seven deaths and considerable serious illness leave us with 
actually a smaller force than we had six years ago, so that 
there are cities where all the heartbreaking labor of love 
that accompanies the beginning of work in a new place 
has had to be abandoned for lack of anyone to go on 
with it. 

There is one town in a night’s journey north of Tokyo 
whose name I hear with hanging head. It is not the 
town’s fault, however. Shiogama gave fourteen of us 
delegates to the World’s Sunday School Convention a 
wonderful reception. The mayor and leading townsmen 
together with the mayor of Sendai and his committee 
escorted us on an all-day sail about Matsushima Bay. 
Their hospitality included a sumptuous feast in a 
Japanese hotel. It is the thought of the Baptist Church 
that fills me with shame. Most of our Japanese churches, 














though small, are neat and attractive. This one is tiny, 
dingy, entirely unsuited to its work. The native pastor, 
an able man with a fine work begun, has become thor- 
oughly discouraged and has resigned, all for lack of the 
help we promised but have failed so far to give. Speaking 
of the churches leads me to remark that entire self- 
support sounded better to me before visiting the foreign 
field than it does now. A tremendous responsibility is 
placed upon a little company of native Christians when 
they begin to function as a church. The weight of 
heathenism is pressing down upon this small group of 
people to whom is committed the task of evangelizing a 
whole city. They must lead in every humanitarian and 
civilizing step taken by their fellows. Should their time 
and strength be consumed in raising their church ex- 
penses? Or, having pledged what they reasonably can, 
should we consider them worthy of their hire and by our 
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support make possible through them an ever-growing 
testimony in that place? 

If you want pure, unalloyed pleasure spend some time 
in one of our girls’ schools in Japan. You will be proud of 
the grade of work we are doing, of the faculty and, in the 
main, of our equipment. The face of the ordinary 
Japanese woman has a superficiality about it not pleasant 
to the western eye, but in the face of a Christian Japanese 
girl or woman shines an inner light of intelligence and 
character that irradiates it. Ina country that still has so 
little regard for hygiene and sanitation we need to 
strengthen our science departments in our schools. 
Surely the missionaries will smile when I refer to the tiny 
cupboard, where hides the mannikin and the whole 
scientific outfit, as a department. Most urgent is better 
provision for the teaching of cooking. Many Japanese 
men have tasted and found western cooking good. It is 
in the interest of domestic peace that we teach our girls 
some of our ways. The government schools for girls leave 
much to be desired by the careful Japanese parent so that 
our schools have still a very great opportunity, for a 
Christian school is a great evangelizing agency. With the 
boys the proposition is somewhat different and it would 
seem as though we must multiply our effort to establish 











Young Japan 


OUNG JAPAN has as his heritage all the educational and scientific develop- 
ment of the twentieth century. Government schools are giving primary and 

intermediate education to ninety-eight per cent of the youth of the country 
and promise to make Japan the most literate of nations. Mechanical ingenuity is 
placing Japanese toys in all the markets of the world, and the fact that foreign trade 
has more than quadrupled during the past ten years is evidence of the material 
prosperity of the nation. Yet thoughtful leaders, both native and foreign, are 
dissatisfied with the prospect which lies ahead of the rising generation because, in 
the language of one of the Japanese dailies, ‘‘the youth of the nation has shaken 
itself loose from the ethical restraints of the old faiths.” 
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APANESE girls are not 
so carefully trained as 
their brothers, but a large 
majority are able to read 
the daily news from the 
bulletins in front of news- 
paper offices. Mission 
schools have been 
pioneers in the work of 
making the girls’ schools 
more practical and less 
formal. 
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Christian Dormitories and social centers as we are doing 
at Waseda. We scrambled out of our hotel in Tokyo very 
early in the morning following the Convention in order to 
get to Yokohama in time for chapel at the Mabie 
Memorial School for boys. As I looked into the faces of 
those 250 bright lads my mind fled across the waters and 
the great continent to two of our own boys also in a 
Christian Academy, and I rejoiced that we were giving an 
opportunity to the sons of Christian Japanese to an edu- 
cation under Christian influences. Our enthusiastic, 
devoted faculty of young missionaries and natives need 
our every encouragement. The school so well begun 
should have at once the necessary funds for expansion 
and completion. 

I admired and was amused by the importance of the 
police chief as he strutted ahead of us, immaculate white 
cotton gloves and shining short sword adding to his 
military air. We were being personally conducted 
through one of the (awful) slum areas of the great city of 
Osaka. The countless smoke stacks of the factory dis- 
trict, the over-crowded trolley cars, all gave evidence that 


here was in active operation that transforming process 
which must come all over Japan. For her very existence’s 
sake she must change from an agricultural to an industrial 
nation. 

In Tokyo we visited our Misaki Tabernacle, literally in 
use from roof garden to basement, every day and every 
evening the year round, and every activity, whether 
créche or girls’ club, night school or street meeting, per- 
meated with a vital evangelistic purpose. Small wonder 
that our missionaries feel that a similar work should be 
undertaken by us at Osaka. We have the place for begin- 
ning it in just the right neighborhood. When can we start? 

We spent four never-to-be-forgotten days on the 
Fukuin Maru on the Inland Sea. The beauty of the sky 
and water, countless islands and sloping shores seemed 
almost matchless, but it was the glimpse of a great work 
by a truly great man among a primitive people that was 
most wonderful to us. Capt. Bickel’s memory is fragrant 
in all that region. It was only necessary to speak his 
name in a company of non-Christians to see all the older 
faces light up. Whenever I get discouraged I shall recall 





ON THE SHORES OF THE INLAND SEA 
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4 scene in a little upper room of a small village on the 
Inland Sea. Deacon and Mrs. Watanobe were serving 
tea to the group from the Gospel ship. When we asked 
how they came to accept Christianity, the Deacon said: 
“For nine years Capt. Bickel visited this village and 
sought me out until one day I knew I wanted for mine the 
God I saw in his face.” It is good to know of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. and Mrs. Laughton to take up this work. 














THE NEW “FUKUIN MARU” 


The World’s Sunday School Convention brought to 
Tokyo about 2,000 delegates, half of whom came from 
outside the Japanese Empire. It was, I understand, the 
largest convention of any sort that the Far East had ever 
witnessed. Because the Imperial Government gave it 
official recognition and approval, the natives at large— 
to the remotest village—welcomed and feted the dele- 
gates. Wherever we went we were showered with 
presents, honored with receptions. To do us honor the 
hitherto neglected or despised natives of the sect to which 
we belonged were given places of prominence and honor. 
On the Inland Sea many a mayor, chief of police, school- 
master and postmaster sat through three hours of hymn 
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singing and preaching, who never before had heard the 
Gospel message. We came away with a hope that our 
sojourn had recommended our Lord and Master to those 
we met. Certainly, I for one came away with a new sense 
of Japan’s need of the Christian message. My first view 
of a heathen temple was a visit to the great Kawannon 
Hall in Asakusa, Tokyo. The circular we received says 
“The Bosatsu is an incarnation of love and of all the 
Bosatsu in Buddhism he (Kwannon) is the one that is 
most popularly and most devoutly worshiped in Japan.” 
The approach to the Temple steps was like the road to a 
country fair. On either side were booths loaded with 
food, confections, chances and souvenirs. The street 
itself was crowded with an endless throng, who mounted 
the temple steps, threw a coin on the altar table and 
repeated a brief prayer in front of the great idol. Witha 
sinking heart I watched an old woman bow before a small 
idol in a dark corner while her little granddaughter beat 
the gong to attract the god’s attention. And I know 
horror was written all over my face as we watched a 
couple near us. In return for a small coin the priest spun 
an indicator on a dial and handed them a piece of paper 
from the drawer of a filing cabinet. Whatever the paper 
said pleased the young people, for he chewed it into 
a spit-ball and threw it through an iron grating at one 
of the gods. The spitball stuck, the prayer would be 


‘granted. 


Quite in contrast to the gross superstition of such scenes 
are the intelligent faces of many of the young Buddhist 
priests and the lofty sentiments of some of their writings. 
But as we watched the hundreds of school boys on pil- 
grimage to the beautiful temples of Nikko we noticed that 
only here and there was a boy to be seen daring the scorn 
of his fellows by doing obeisance to the idols. 

Gross superstition or cynical atheism—here is a people 
who need to hear of their God and Saviour. 

In even the smallest towns in Japan we found book- 
stores. In most of them we found the works of German 
liberal philosophers. The Prussian military system, the 
German colonization ideals, are all too plainly in evidence 
in Japan’s foreign policy. The hope of world safety and 
world peace lies in the permeation, the capturing of Japan 
by the Christian ideal and standard. A veteran mission- 
ary said at the close of the Convention in Tokyo: “I 
believe Christianity has today the chance it had and lost 
thirty years ago.” Shall we seize it? 
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Four Decades at Spelman Seminary 


BY PRESIDENT LUCY HALE TAPLEY 






f? 1TH the close of the fourth decade of work 
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ported this institution a summary of its 
CN OS work and progress. In the interest of 
eek conciseness, I am making this report by 
decades, beginning with a word picture of the scene on 
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APRIL 11, 1881 


Two white women; a dingy church basement; eleven 
Negro women; the Bible, paper and pencils. This con- 
stituted “The school in the ant hill,” as it was derisively 
called. The secret of future growth lay in the fact that 
God had cailed these two women to do a work for Him, 
and they responded to the call. Their purpose was to 
bring Christian education to Negro women and girls and 
through them to improve the homes and communities 
of their race. 


APRIL 11, 1891 


The scene has changed and we now find thirty-five 
teachers and matrons; an incorporated institution, under 
the direction of a board of trustees, owning valuable 
property; a total enrollment for 1891 of 842 students, of 
whom 466 were boarding students; an excellent course of 
study consisting, as the catalogs show, of two years of 
preparatory work, four years of normal work, so called, 
and two years above the normal, known as the academic 
course. The entire curriculum was most admirably 
adapted to the needs of that day, but it corresponds to 
only about nine or ten grades of the present system. 
Practically every student spent her summer teaching in 
schools which the Negro people were making heroic efforts 
to help establish as a public school system. 

The motto, “Our Whole School for Christ,” had been 
adopted. A printing office had been set up, and the school 
paper, “The Spelman Messenger,” had become a wel- 
come visitor in many homes. Two graduates had gone to 
Africa as missionaries. The following statements from 
the catalogs of the first ten years will be of interest. 
“The entire school will engage in Bible study daily.” 
“Special attention will be given to the preparation of 
pupils for teaching.” ‘Industrial training to coincide 
with other courses of study.”’ ‘A nurse training depart- 
ment offers professional and non-professional courses.” 
These extracts clearly indicate that the aim and purpose 
of Spelman was then, as now, “To train home-makers, 
teachers and nurses and to cultivate Christian character.” 

Thus the first decade passes and the work of the senior 
ivunder is completed. ‘Dead she is not, but departed.” 


APRIL I1, 1901 


The second decade opened with some misgivings, but 
the truth of Miss Packard’s words, ‘This school is not 
mine, it is the Lord’s; He will care for His own,” soon 
became apparent, for the school steadily progressed. 
It was recognized that the lives that Spelman could touch 


directly were few in comparison with the task to be accom. 
plished, that of the education of the Negro race. The 
best normal training possible must be had for those who 
could be held beyond completing the high school course, 
and an opportunity must be provided for college work, 
The school curriculum was therefore reorganized along 
the lines of the best public schools of the North. A well 
graded practice school took the place of the two years of 
preparatory work—formerly known as the Model School, 
The high school added an English-Latin or college pre. 
paratory course. Three courses for high school graduates 
were made possible. One, a full college course, in connec- 
tion with Atlanta Baptist College, now Morehouse Col- 
lege; one a Teachers Professional Course, and the third, 
a Missionary Training Course. A comprehensive Do- 
mestic Arts course furnished training along industrial 
lines. 

Great changes had also taken place in the material 
plant of the school. The campus was enlarged to twenty 
acres and enclosed by an iron fence. The old barracks 
buildings were removed and four new brick buildings 
were erected. This changed the plant to brick buildings 
throughout. As this material prosperity came because 
of the strong work which had been done during these 
twenty years, it is a fitting climax to the second decade. 


APRIL II, IQII 


An enlarged plant calls for even more efficient work, so 
these good women reasoned, and soon changes begin to 
be noted. The old Domestic Arts industrial work is te- 
placed by a scientific course in cookery; a full course in 
dressmaking, another in millinery, and the instrumental 
music course is so well graded that certificates are awarded 
upon the completion of the preparatory course. The 
English course in high school gives way to the English- 
Normal high school course, in an effort to hold the grade 
students at least one year in high school and give them 
some methods which would help them to teach more in- 
telligently. The new hospital building makes possible 
a three years’ course for the nurses and puts that work 
upon a higher plane. A diploma is now awarded upon 
the completion of this course. Adverse conditions neces- 
sitate the discontinuance of the Missionary Training 
department, but the Bible work generally throughout the 
entire school is strengthened to make up for this loss. 

The number of graduates is only a partial index to the 
work accomplished during the first three decades. Some 
students come to school for a few weeks only, others re 
main longer, but could not possibly give the necessary 
time nor bear the expense of a full high school course. 
The list of certificates awarded shows that the shorter 
courses must of necessity satisfy a large number. The 
records of the industrial departments show the following 
certificates awarded: 

13 “Normal,” 209 domestic arts, 135 printing, 7! 
dressmaking, 65 nurse training, 118 cooking, 10 instru- 
mental music, 2 laundering, 32 millinery, 4 Christian 
workers. 

The record of graduates shows that the following nut 
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ber of diplomas and degrees were awarded during the 
first thirty years: 

14 College, A.B. degree, 81 teachers professional, 27 
missionary training, 209 English High School, 43 English 
—Latin High, 15 English—Normal High, 27 Nurse 
Training—a total of 416. Of those taking post-graduate 
diplomas 53 were already alumnz of Spelman. 

A complete change of administration became necessary 
to wards the close of the third decade as Miss Giles died 
in 1909, and close associates in the administration of 
affairs were in feeble health. My connection with the 
school from the last year of the first decade saved to the 
work the traditions of the founders, which it has been my 
aim and privilege to respect and preserve. 


APRIL II, 1921 


A person present on April 11, 1881, would think that a 
miracle had been wrought were he to see the Spelman 
of April 11, 1921, and a miracle it surely is. Visibly 
there is no resemblance, but the aim and purpose of the 
founders is still maintained. The new, finely equipped 
Home Economics building is putting the industrial side 
of Spelman’s work on a high plane, making it possible to 
train teachers and supervisors along these lines. Nurse 
training has made wonderful advancement within the last 
decade and the Bessie Strong Nurses Home adds greatly 
to the home comforts of the nurses in training. Our hope 
for this department is that ere long we can make the 
entrance requirements those of high school graduation 
and so put it where it belongs, on a strictly post-graduate 
basis. The course has been strengthened and our grad- 
uate nurses are now prepared for state examination for 
registration in any state. Several already have their 
R.N. in Georgia. The Teachers Professional Course 
isaccredited by the State of Georgia and these graduates 
now receive state certification. 

The Bible is still taught in every department and grade 
at Spelman. A Sunday School Teachers Training Course 
was started by Dr. H. C. Lyman, working under the 
International Sunday School Association, in 1911. This 
course is open to all post-graduates and to the senior 
and junior students. The simpler one-year course has 
been followed by the more advanced course which our 
students complete in two years. Over 300 of our grad- 
uates hold these Sunday school certificates or diplomas 
from the International Sunday School Association, and it 
ls very rarely that a young woman receives a diploma 
from Spelman without this most excellent course in 
Sunday school work. Our high school courses are so 
planned that they lead to graduate courses and every 
girl is encouraged to take the higher work if possible. 
It is most essential that a school like Spelman Seminary 
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observe closely the progress of public school education 
for Negroes, and this we are able to do through our indus- 
trial supervisor in Fulton county schools, and through 
other agencies with which we are in close touch. As 
fast as the public schools can furnish the necessary grade 
work, we must withdraw in their favor. We must also be 
careful to prepare our teachers to fit into and help develop 
the rural and city public schools. While Spelman is a 
secondary school, we are doing an increasing amount of 
higher work. Special attention is constantly being given 
to the development of our post-graduate and high school 
departments. It is true that Spelman still accepts some 
boarding students whose applications show that they are 
only prepared for sixth, seventh or eighth grade. We 
want the country girl to have the chance that she cannot 
get at home. As the County Training Schools become 
more numerous we can gradually cease to accept board- 
ers who are in the grades, but not until they can get eight 
grades of school at home. These promising students 
must have a connecting link to higher work. Public 
school education for Negroes has been all too slow in its 
development, but thirty years of progress have given to 
Spelman during this fourth decade opportunities scarcely 
dreamed of in 1891. 

Certificates have been awarded during the fourth 
decade alone as follows: 129 printing, 116 dressmaking, 
190 cooking, 53 instrumental music, 53 millinery. 

Diplomas and degrees have been awarded during the 
last ten years as follows: 

24 college—A.B. degree, 88 teachers professional, 
8 professional home economics, 2 music—conservatory 
course, 63 English—Latin high, 230 English—Normal 
high, 50 nurse training. This makes a total of 465 during 
the past ten years as compared with 416 during the first ~ 
thirty years; 43 of the number completing the higher 
courses during this period were already graduates of the 
Spelman high school. 

We close the fourth decade with a faculty of 56 teach- 
ers, officers and matrons, and with property valued at 
over $500,000. Students are now paying about $15,000 
annually in fees; income from endowment for all purposes 
is less than $2,000 annually. The total annual expense 
of running the institution, excluding the boarding depart- 
ments, is $75,000 toward which we have assured income 
for the coming year of $55,500. After allowing for fees 
from students, we will have approximately $5,000 to raise 
from individual donors. 

Because of what has been accomplished during these 
four decades of service, and because Spelman must con- 
tinue to go forward preparing Christian educators and 
leaders and home-makers, I am asking for your continued 
support as we enter the work of the fifth decade of ser- 
vice to the Negro women and girls. 
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How the Witters Were Welcomed Back to Podili 


NEWS LETTER FROM MRS. T. V. WITTER, OF PODILI, NELLORE DISTRICT, INDIA 


EAR FRIENDS: Here we are in Podili again after 
D our strenuous furlough in America. It seems so 
good to be back in our large, roomy bungalow 
after traveling about so long with our three little girls. 
This is indeed home, and thanks to the wise, careful 
building of Mr. Fuller and the addition put on by Dr. 
Elmore, one of the best-built bungalows of the Telegu 
Mission. It has a front veranda which is shaded all the 
year round. 

If you could see the overworked missionaries here on 
the field, some whose furloughs have been long overdue, 
your hearts would be moved so that you would do all you 
could to get us more recruits and more money so that 
we could all keep more fit physically. It came to me very 
forcefully, at the Conference at Nellore this year, soon 
after we returned, when we saw our dear fellow-mission- 
aries. Some seemed to have aged much, some seemed to 
be worried and fretted needlessly. I realized I would have 
been in the same state had I not just come back fresh 
from a furlough. How differently everything looks to 
one after being away from the work for a while! I be- 
lieve most emphatically in the furlough, and I hope that 
the time may soon come when we may have them oftener, 
not only for our physical bodies’ sake, but for the sake of 
getting a new perspective, a new vision of things. 

Our welcome back to Podili seemed to be genuine. The 
people had been so fearful lest we should be changed to 
Assam, as had been contemplated, that they were extra 
cordial. The Curtises, who took charge of our field as 
well as of Kanigiri, besides their own of Donakonda, 
were here in the Podili station to greet us. Indeed Mr. 
Curtis went to meet us at Ongole and brought us out the 
thirty-one miles in his motor. Our own motor has not 
arrived yet. We expect it any time now. 

The Podili Christians and many of our quarterly work- 
ers and all the officials of the town—caste people and 
Mohammedans—all classes met in the church to hold a 
Welcome Meeting for us and a Farewell Meeting for the 
Curtises. The workers had made a gorgeous sign with 
paper flowers all about and our names printed in large let- 
ters, and after the formal speech-making meeting in the 
church, we missionaries were asked to get in the Curtis 
motor and drive slowly down through the town while the 
workers walked beside the car with torches and the sign 
held high. We were requested to stop every few moments 
to allow them to shoot off firecrackers and sky rockets 
and to go through their native stunts of all kinds. Really, 
you would be surprised if you could see the dexterity 
with which the old and young alike can twirl three or four 
bamboo sticks rapidly about, keeping them all in the air 
in quick succession. They also had fencing and other 
stunts. All the time the native band was playing its one 
continuous strain—beautiful to them, I suppose—but 
tiresome tous. The whole affair is most tiresome to all 
us missionaries but the people get so much enjoyment 
out of such tamashes that we all endure it both when we 
go home and when we return. I neglected to say that 
we four were all garlanded with flowers, as is the custom. 
The speeches in our honor were printed and supplied to all 
the honorable guests present. (I had to smile when the 
day before the evening of the Welcome Meeting J was 


asked to type copies of the address to be made to us 
For no one else—excepting Mr. Witter of the Curtises— 
could run the typewriter). This Welcome Meeting took 


place a few days after our arrival when we had all the vil. 


lage workers in with their families for the December Quar- 
terly Meetings. There were at least fifty men and wo. 
men here for four days, not counting the children. Meet- 
ings were held every day and Bible examinations. I have 
just been looking over the Bible papers with the help of 4 
high school girl who is home on vacation. Their ignor- 
ance of the Bible is most astonishing. It grieves us to see 
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how little they do know. We must teach them more earl § 


estly and zealously. 


One afternoon while the workers and school children 
were here we had sports and prizes. These people enjoy § 


such affairs so much. We gave as prizes some soap dolls, 


soap cakes and tops, knives and books which we had § 


bought in Japan and China with money the Fulton Bible 
Class of North Adams Church gave us to spend for Christ 
mas. If those friends could see how pleased the children 
are with the presents they would be well rewarded. Thert 
were so many children we could not give to all, so we malr 
aged by having races and prizes. We gave postcards t0 
all the children and to all the village teachers to give t0 
their scholars out in the villages. Many of you friend 
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gave us cards, youremember. Please send by mail once in 
a while, for everyone likes pictures of our American build- 
ings and scenery. I noticed how eager the boys are to 
receive a picture of a building with a flag on it. May I 
remind you that if you wish to help the children to have a 

ood time next Christmas again, now is the time to begin 
to fill your box so as to get to the rooms in New York in 
time for some of our returning missionaries to bring it 
with their freight this September. The people here like 
the soap immensely and they need it more than anything 
else, except perhaps cloth. One yard of cloth will make 
these women a ravaka, or the small garment they wear for 
a waist. It takes six or seven yards for the sari (the long 
cloth they drape around them so gracefully). Since 
coming back we have had many of our Christians as well 
as old people of all castes come to us begging for old 
clothes. The cloth is so expensive now that people are 
suffering for lack of proper clothing. Please don’t think we 
give indiscriminately, but we simply could not let many 
of these poor human beings go away in such rags. We 
really have no more old clothes on hand. It is very hard 
to know what Jesus would do if He were here. We do not 
want to encourage begging. We always give grain or 
clothes rather than money. Christmas Day we were har- 
rassed all day by poor people. Christmas Eve we gave a 
rice-and-curry feast to our servants and their families. 
Some poor children hung around and ate the crumbs, as 
it were. We were glad we had enough to serve them 
afterwards. About thirty persons were fed a good meal 
for Rs. 10 (about $3). There was rice left over to send a 
poor widow over in the pallem. We did not enjoy any part 
of Christmas better than eating this feast with our ser- 
vants, they were so appreciative and did really seem so 
hungry. 

Most of these people, remember, do not get more than 
one good meal a day and usually go to bed hungry. We 
had three invitations away for Christmas, but we had 
decided before we arrived in India that we would spend 
this, our first Christmas here, with our people, and they 
certainly appreciated having us. Christmas afternoon 
we invited the central workers (the quarterly workers 
had gone home) and their wives and children who are 
away at school during the school year, to tea and tennis. 
Ankiah, the cook, had made a big batch of cookies and 
plenty of coffee with lots of milk and molasses in it. We 
had some splendid tennis matches and tried badminton 
with the girls. Oh yes, we had candy, too. How they did 
enjoy it! 

Mr. Witter is out on tour and says in a note received 
today when he sent for water and mail etc.: “Having 
splendid tour. Pray for us on tour. The response of the 
Christians is most gratifying. I am convinced that our 
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work is of God. I am reveling in the work. Am living 
now. It is midnight and I must go to bed.” My hus- 
band likes nothing better than to tour, and get close to 
the people in their villages and tell them about Christ, 
our Saviour. And this is, of course, primarily what we 
are out here to do, but alas, we have so many details to 
see to, so much office work which we cannot yet trust 
to our native brethren, that many, many missionaries, 
especially those with a long pay-roll, a lot of teachers and 
nurses to look after and supervise, do not get the oppor- 
tunity to tour as they would like to, and they can’t help 
but murmur some under the burden. 

Today I was interrupted by two women who came to 
see me. One was a Mohammedan, an old friend. She 
said, “I did not know you were back. I thought some 
new people were in your bungalow,” and she seemed so 
happy to see me again. I did not remember her but she 
remembered me well. The other woman was a Sudra 
whom my husband sent in from Siddavarum with her 
baby with a note to me: ‘‘This woman has lost two- boy 
babies and this one, her last and only child, has the same 
sickness. Please send her to the dispensary, sending one 
of our workers with her and try to have them save her 
baby. Let her live in the little house at the back of the 
bungalow the few days she must stay for treatment. She 
will furnish her own grain if you will give her a pot and a 
mat.” The woman hasa pleasant face. Iam moved with 
pity whenever I look at the baby just covered with open 
sores and terribly swollen. I do pray God her baby may 
be spared. You can see how very busy and happy we 
are. I wish some of the people at home who do not know 
what to do to be happy could come out here and see what 
it means to really live. 

Our kindest, sincerest greetings to you each one, indi- 
vidually. We wish we could send a special note to each 
home which receives this letter. We wrote some of you 
brief letters and cards from the steamer on our interesting 
voyage here, but we could not write you all. It kept us 
busy most of the time watching our wide-awake children. 
The smallest one had two very narrow escapes. Her 
guardian angel certainly watched over her and kept her 
from going overboard. We were watching her carefully 
almost every minute but in just one or two brief moments 
when our minds were called elsewhere that little scamp 
climbed up to dangerous places. We praise God to be 
safe on land again and we thank Him for our three healthy 
children. They are keeping wonderfully well since get- 
ting to India. 

Thanks, each and every one of you who helped make 
our furlough pleasant. Don’t forget us as the months 
pass by. Write us often. We love you all and appreciate 
your interest in our work out here. 
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Matters of Interest from Convention and Society Reports 


QUOTABLE INFORMATION FOR MISSIONARY COMMITTEES 


From the Foreign Mission Society Report 


POLITICAL DISTURBANCES IN CHINA: 


Political disturbances in China during the year, although 
not so violent as in other periods, have nevertheless been such 
as to cause continued embarrassment to the work of the Society 
at several stations. The unsettled conditions gave bandits 
greater boldness, and several missionaries have been held up 
while on tour and robbed of practically everything in their 
possession. It is difficult for us at home to appreciate what 
hardship is involved for a missionary in far-away West China, 
when his supplies for the entire year are stolen by bandits. 
Frequently the lives of missionaries have been in danger. 
Fortunately no representative of the Society suffered personal 
violence anywhere in China last year. 


THE CHINA FAMINE 


The story of the disastrous famine in China is well known. 
Possibly fifteen million people have faced the specter of starva- 
tion, and while multitudes have perished, large populations have 
been saved through the generosity of sympathetic friends in 
America and other lands. All foreign mission agencies have 
called the attention of their constituencies to the appalling need, 
and have done everything possible for immediate relief measures. 
Although the Society has no work in the affected districts, the 
Treasury Department has gladly forwarded nearly $100,000 in 
relief funds contributed by the constituency for that purpose. 


SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE SOUTH CHINA MISSION 


An event of unique historical significance was the celebra- 
tion, October 21-22, of the sixtieth anniversary of the founding 
of the South China Mission. Delegates came from the other 
missions of the Society in China and from the missions of other 
denominations. The Board was represented by Prof. Henry B. 
Robins. The commemorative address was delivered by Dr. 
William Ashmore, who has seen forty-two years of service in 
China, and whose honored father was the first appointee to 
Swatow. The climax of interest and enthusiasm was reached in 
the addresses of several Chinese who emphasized the fact that it 
was now for the Chinese to complete the task begun and carried 
on till now by the missionaries as a foreign proposition. 


THE GENERAL BOARD OF PROMOTION 


The Society has now completed two years of activity with the 
Board of Promotion as its promotional agent. Through its 
advertising and literature, and at its numerous conferences and 
conventions, the Board has endeavored faithfully and ade- 
quately to present the work of the Society. Missionaries have 
been given unusual opportunities to describe the needs on their 
respective fields. Monthly remittances to the treasury depart- 
ment have been prompt and as large as the collections from the 
State promotion offices made possible. Missionaries at home on 
furlough have found a deeper missionary interest in the churches 
than ever before. Secretaries of the various societies declared 
that the spirit at the State Conventions last autumn and at 
missionary conferences during the winter months was the best 
they have ever known. The Board of Managers has in every 
way possible cooperated with the Board of Promotion in its 
difficult task. 


PRESERVING THE HEALTH OF THE MISSIONARIES 


Considerable progress has been made in developing the plan 
for the care of the health of the missionaries. A Medical Service 
Department has been established under the direction of Secre- 
tary Lerrigo, formerly a medical missionary in the Philippine 
Islands. Effort has been made to have every missionary return- 
ing for furlough receive adequate physical examination and when 


necessary appropriate treatment. Several have entered the 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital in Boston, where they have had 
the benefit of a thorough examination. This hospital is closely 
associated with Harvard Medical School and presents the 
advantage of consultation with and examination by the experts 
in the department of Tropical Medicine. Some have gone 
through the regular examinations at the Mayo Clinic in Roches. 
ter, Minn. When operative treatment has been necessary mis- 
sionaries have received the most expert and considerate atten- 
tion. The Sanitariums at Clifton Springs and Battle Creek have 
cared for a considerable number of special cases. Since the 
removal of the Society headquarters to New York several 
missionaries have entered the New York Post-Graduate 
Hospital under the advice of Dr. T. J. Harris, the New York 
examining physician for the Society, and have received both 
medical and surgical attention by the eminent specialists 
connected with the hospital. Institutions in other parts of the 
country have been used as occasion required. 

A more systematic attention has been given to the care of the 
teeth and eyes. Arrangements have also been made for closer 
attention to the health of the missionaries while upon the field. 
In carrying out the new plan each mission will elect a field 
medical supervisor. Each missionary will receive a complete 
physical examination at least once a year and will be advised 
and assisted in the arrangements necessary for treatment when 
such are recommended by the examining physician. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM THE REPORT 


Twelve Oriental students are now studying in America, with 
the Society’s assistance, and all are expected to render useful 
service on their return to the Orient. In several cases interested 
Baptists have by their gifts made the education of these men 
possible. 

The student enrolment at Mabie Memorial School at Yoko- 
hama, Japan, will probably reach 500 this coming year. It is 
set in a population of 500,000 with no Christian school for boys. 


The Industrial Commission which is making investigations in 
Africa is accompanied on its tour in Belgian Congo by Dr. 
Catharine L. Mabie, who has rendered most significant service 
in the Congo Mission. 

Secretary Robbins has gone on a visit to the British-India 
fields, and in 1922-23 Secretary Franklin is to go to the Far 
East fields. 

The interdenominational Missionary Education Movement 
has been reorganized and is now controlled directly by the 
various mission boards, which finance it. Our representatives 
are Prof. Henry B. Robins of Rochester and Secretary William 
B. Lipphard. 

Cooperative relationship with the Southern Baptist Foreign 
Mission Board is continued at Shanghai Baptist College and 
Theological Seminary and in the China Baptist Publication 
Society at Canton. In the South India Mission the Society 
cooperates with the Canadian Baptists in theological training. 


In the 150 regional conferences the Foreign Society placed 
more than 25 missionaries on furlough and its secretarial stafl 
at the disposal of the Board of Promotion. 


The Missionary Exposition at Buffalo was one of the out 
standing features of the Convention, and Rev. A. A. Forshee 
has credit for doing a remarkably effective piece of work. 
Twenty foreign missionaries aided him, and thousands of 
delegates received new impression of the magnitude and meaning 
of the mission enterprise. 


Deputation service of great value has been rendered by © 
missionaries at home on furlough, who worked under the 
direction of the Board of Promotion. 
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From the Board of Promotion Report 


The resignations of Dr. R. M. West as executive secretary of 
the Department of Life Work, and Dr. E. M. Poteat as secretary 
of the Department of Prayer and Stewardship, are reported, with 
warm appreciation of their effective service, and of their “‘spirit 
of generous self-effacement and loyalty to what they believed to 
be in harmony with the necessities of the denomination in view 
of the present financial situation.” 


Special reports are included from the Departments of Con- 
ventions and Conferences, Business, Literature and Publicity, 
Life Work, Prayer and Stewardship, Special Gifts, Survey and 
Statistics. 


The budget for the fiscal year closed April 30, 1921, was 
underspent by $59,784.70. 


The stereopticon division has a large and valuable collection 
of photographs illustrating our mission work at home and 
abroad. This collection is open for general use and pictures can 
quickly be furnished if desired. The lectures are in large 
demand, 140 sets have been made the past year, and additions 
are constantly made. During the past year 1,632 sets were 
rented to the churches, in addition to the use of the sets sold to 
the State Boards. 


During the year 165 different pieces of literature were issued, 
at the suggestion of the various Boards. 


Secretary F. A. Agar, of the Church Efficiency Division, held 
clinics on methods with six of our seminaries and leading 
institutions; conducted city wide campaigns in the interest of 
stewardship, church efficiency and finance; held state campaigns 
in five states; dealt with over 200 local churches, and held 
several thousand personal interviews. For every invitation 
accepted three had to be declined, yet 304 days out of 365 were 
given to field operations. 


The confession of Christ in evangelistic services following 
New World Movement victories, the enrolment of scores of 
young men and women in our educational institutions, and the 
enlistment of young lives for pastoral or missionary work, are 
results far outweighing mere money values. Such results have 
been reported from all parts of the Convention territory; and 
the spiritual power of this Movement has reached even to our 
farthest mission fields. May the time be near at hand when the 
blessing which has been so manifest here and there in each state 
of the North shall extend itself to the very last church, and bring 
all our hearts into willing accord with the spirit of Christ Jesus, 
our Lord. 


From the Home Mission Society Report 
Wuat Our LAYMEN Can Do 


(From Secretary Harlan’s Report) 


What may rightly be called the Town and Country Church 
Problem—and it is a real problem—can be met only by a lead- 
ership trained and consecrated to the task. Pastors with ade- 
quate preparation, training and provision for salary, are greatly 
needed. An even greater need is that more laymen will become 
lay-preachers, and that the city or town church will help develop 
the outlying rural districts through the cooperation of conse- 
crated laymen. 

In Britain the rural parish system is very effective. In 1909 
there were 7,565 ordained ministers in the non-conformist 
churches of Great Britain, and 58,384 unordained men preach- 
ing by appointment in chapel, mission, and rural church. Some 
of these lay-preachers are men of large affairs and wealth. If 
we could get a movement started among our laymen by which 
great numbers of them would be willing to do week-end relig- 
lous work and preach in the smaller town and country churches, 
or in outlying schoolhouses, out of an impassioned experience 
of the value of Christian faith to life, the country church prob- 
lem would be near to solution. If the foregoing can be accom- 
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plished with a more comprehensive vision on the part of the 
churches of their complete program, and the securing of suit- 
able equipment for the work—all of which things have been 
demonstrated as possible—the town and country church will 
come again to its place of power, as in the early religious history 
of our country. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH-SPEAKING MISSIONS AND INDIAN 
Work 


(From Secretary Barnes’ Report) 


The Home Mission Society has six general missionaries in 
charge of the work in Arizona, Montana, Nevada, North Dak- 
ota, Utah, and Wyoming during the past year and 43 assistant 
general workers. One specialist at large is called Church 
Invigorator. We have had 169 missionary pastors in charge of 
220 churches and outstations. This fundamental work in a new 
country like America is by no means completed. It is a great 
achievement that the Home Mission Society in less than ninety 
years has been able to put State Conventions all the way from 
the Great Lakes to the Pacific Ocean on their feet so that they 
can now assume direction of the enormous work to be done in the 
future. 


Indian Work 


In Nevada, in response to the coming of Indians to Christ 
as a result of occasional work by faithful missionaries of our 
Woman’s Society, and in accordance with the appeal of govern- 
ment workers among the Indians, we have been led to discover 
an experienced, devoted and tactful young man to take charge 
of work for otherwise neglected tribes. Almost immediately 
an Indian village has been located, with the cooperation of the 
government authorities, and hundreds are listening to the gos- 
pel with apparent eagerness. 


In Oklahoma members of Indian churches in the “civilized 
tribes” have actually paid into the treasury of the Home Mis- 
sion Society $175,000 toward the necessities of Bacone College 
and Murrow Orphanage, duplicating the offerings of the Society 
and the General Board of Education. It was my privilege to 
assist at the breaking of ground for the first of a series of des- 
perately needed new buildings. An Indian pastor of long faith- 
fulness was the first to thrust the spade into the sod. This 
matchless development has come largely through the under- 
standing, sympathetic leadership of President Weeks. 


In Montana for many years Congregationalists as well as we 
have been at work for the Crow Indians. The American Mis- 
sionary Association, at the suggestion of our own missionaries, 
have requested that we take over all their work among the 
Crows. On Easter Sunday the work was formally transferred. 
It is one of the finest episodes of fraternity in the history of 
Christian missions. All understand that our denominational 
convictions are in no wise to be compromised. 


An annual meeting of the Montana Home Missions Council 
showed that after a year and a half of intelligent cooperation 
on the plan of complete independence, untrammeled freedom, 
and denominational integrity, the ten denominations in the plan 
had grown to twelve and the Baptists were leading them all in 
vigorous achievement. 


The Budget for 1921-22 


Foreign Mission Society, $1,929, 287; Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, $669,769; Home Mission Society, $956,887; 
Woman’s Home Mission Society $483,404; Publication Society 
$327,417; Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board, $291,000; 
Board of Education, $200,000; Young People’s Union, $15,000; 
Northern Baptist Convention, $35,900; thirty-four State Con- 
ventions, $1,403,577; ten city mission societies, $518,000; 
schools and colleges, $2,715,584; Interchurch debt, $1,600,000; 
Board of Promotion, $449,920; The Baptist and MIssIONs, 
$50,000; European relief, $167,000. 
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The New World Movement 


DENOMINATIONAL GOALS FOR 1921-22 ADOPTED AT DES MOINES 


mistakes, and reach forward to the goals before us. We 
should be greatly enheartened by the year’s experience 
and face the future with higher courage and more victorious 
faith. We suggest as promotional goals for the denomination: 

I. 200,000 members added to the churches by baptism and 
restoration. 

2. 200,000 members enrolled in stewardship leagues. 

3. 1,000 churches paying the pastor’s pension premium (in 
Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board). 

4. A total of $87,500,000 pledged toward the $100,000,000. 
(This means $29,675,700.15 in addition to the amount pledged to 
April 30,1921. These additional pledges must be secured before 
May I, 1922, if conditional pledges of $3,000,000 are made 
available.) 

5. A total of $20,000,000 paid on account of the New World 
Movement. 


[° us thank God for victories won, face and correct our 


WHAT THE LocaL CHURCH May Do 


Only the local church can make these goals effective. There- 
fore we suggest that after careful preparation a meeting be called 
by each church to consider and adopt so many of the objectives 
and so much of the program suggested in this report as seems to 
the church to be necessary in order that it may share fully in our 
Baptist task. 


I. OBJECTIVES 
A. DEVOTIONAL 


We humbly acknowledge allegiance to Him who has the right 
to say regarding the New World Movement and every other 
spiritual undertaking, ‘‘Without Me ye can do nothing;”’ 
therefore 

Objective No. 1. This church will give first place to the 
promotion of prayer for the achievement of our world task. 
The prayer life of our people must be cultivated definitely and 
conscientiously if it is to function victoriously. 


B. EDUCATIONAL 


Our membership must be informed in order to become loyal, 
enthusiastic ‘‘fellow-workers with God’’ in the tasks committed 
to the denomination; and we recognize the educational value of 
our missionary publications; therefore 

Objective No. 2. This church will aim to have every family in 
the membership a subscriber to Missions, The Baptist, and other 
denominational periodicals, also 

Objective No. 3. This church will provide missionary instruc- 
tion for all its groups. The denomination is making available 
an extensive program of missionary education. 

Objective No. 4. This church will encourage its young people 
to enlist for a life of service and assist them to obtain an 
adequate training for Christian leadership in whatever positions 
they may occupy. 


C. FINANCIAL 


Objective Ne. 5. This church will aim to have every member a 
subscriber to the local budget and to the New World Movement. 

The reasonable denominational objective for world missions 
should be $20,000,000 for the New World Movement for the year 
1921-22. This amount should be realized if we are to complete 
the $100,000,000 Fund in due time and make the advance that is 
imperative in our mission fields throughout the world. 

Objective No. 6. This church will urge every member to unite 
with the Stewardship League. Seeking the dedication of life as 
well as money, it is suggested that the denomination aim to 


enroll at least 200,000 members of the Stewardship League during 
1921-22. Let the church decide how many it will seek to enroll. 
and take advantage of the helps provided by various agencies, 
including the Baptist Young People’s Union, emphasizing the 
fundamental principles of stewardship—the consecration of life 
and the practice of tathing as a minimum basis of giving. 

Objective No.7. This church will give first place to the support 
of denominational enterprises. 

Objective No. 8. This church will remit monthly all contri- 
butions for the New World Movement. 


II. PROGRAM 


It is suggested that the local church give emphasis in its 
program to these objectives in the following order. (Keep in 
mind that this is not a complete church program, including for 
instance a program of community service, but deals mainly with 
the great denominational objectives.) : 


SEPTEMBER-—PREPARATION 


The meetings of the church to plan the work of the year will 
be held during this month. The woman’s organization will be 
asked to visit every family in the church to secure their partici- 
pation in these preparatory meetings. 


OcTOBER—-EDUCATION 


(1) Conferences, both regional, state, and associational, will 
be held in which local churches will be urged to participate. In 
these conferences teams will be trained whose task will be to 
visit churches and missions for the purpose of giving first-hand 
information concerning the New World Movement and to make 
available their own experiences in former campaigns. 

(2) The missionary education program of the local church 
should be launched. (See under Objective No. 3.) 

(3) The ‘“‘Groups’’ should be reorganized and instructed 
during this month. 

(4) The ‘Minute Men” should be reenlisted and instructed. 


NOVEMBER—FINANCIAL CANVASS 


A simultaneous every-member canvass for church expenses 
and the New World Movement is most advantageous. In any 
case before November 30— 

(1) If the church has not participated in the New World 
Movement, a worthy attempt should be made to secure sub- 
scriptions to the full amount of its obligation; and 

(2) If the church previously has made the canvass, solici- 
tation should be made for pledges from new members and friends 
and all others not now giving according to the higher standard. 

Also before November 30 a concerted effort should be made in 
a Christlike spirit to secure payment of pledges due on that date. 
(It is desirable that this be done at least twice a year, preferably 
in November and April. The third Sunday in each of these 
months may be observed as “ pay-up Sunday.’’) 


JANUARY— INTERCESSION 
This month is generally observed throughout Christendom as 
a season of special prayer. Let us make the most of the oppor 
tunity to relate ourselves and our tasks to him who alone cal 
empower us for final and complete success. 


FEBRUARY—STEWARDSHIP 


During this month a new study should be made of the 
principles and practice of stewardship, and the enrolment of 4 
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strong Stewardship League should be completed. Valuable 


helps will be available for use during this period. 
MARCH—EVANGELISM 


We recommend that evangelism be emphasized throughout 
the year, but that the month of March be set apart for concerted 
soul-winning efforts. 


APRIL—ANNIVERSARY TASKS 


During the month every reasonable effort should be made 

(1) Toinsure the payment of all pledges due; having in mind 
the attainment of the proposed objective of $20,000,000 total 
payments for the year; 

(2) To secure new subscriptions toward the completion of 
the Hundred Million Dollar Fund. Conditional pledges of 
$3,000,000 will be available if a total of $87,500,000 is pledged 
May I, 1922. 


ASSISTING THE LOCAL CHURCH 


With a view to the achievement of these objectives during the 
year 1921-22 the General Board of Promotion will undertake to 
assist the churches through 

(1) The preparation and circulation of such literature as 
seems necessary for the adequate promotional work of the 
denomination. This literature will include a quarterly bulletin 
for subscribers, and a prayer calendar in pamphlet or book form. 

(2) Cooperation in the conduct of regional conferences and 
institutes especially in connection with the state conventions, 
associations and summer assemblies, chiefly for the preparation 
of persons who enlist for team work involving the carrying of the 


message of the New World Movement and the ‘‘Objectives of 
1921-22” to the local church. 

(3) Provision for conferences with members of the faculties 
of our Baptist institutions with a view to securing their sym- 
pathetic cooperation in the denominational program. 

(4) Thecorrelation and enlargement of effort throughout the 
denomination to secure the adoption of the principle of tithing 
as the minimum basis for reasonable Christian giving. 

(5) Suggestions for the use of special days for thank offerings. 
Inasmuch as the spirit of Christmas, Easter, and Children’s Day 
has found expression through many years in our churches and 
Sunday schools by the making of gifts to appropriate objects for 
thank offerings on these dates by the members of our churches 
and Sunday schools. ? 

(6) Cooperation in observing Anniversary Week. Wherever 
Anniversary Week was fully observed last year, it resulted in a 
notable reaction of enthusiasm as well as increased giving. It 
helped very greatly toward the full payment of pledges at the 
close of the last fiscal year. In view of this fact the Board of 
Promotion will furnish whatever helps are necessary in order 
that the churches may make the most of Anniversary Week in 
April, 1922. 

(7) The coordination of Life Work agencies of the denomin- 
ation with a view not only to increasing the pumber of qualified 
ministers and missionaries, but also in order to encourage the 
higher education and the complete dedication to God of the 
promising young life of our churches. 

(8) Giving prominent place to the cultivation of our consti- 
tuency with a view to securing individual gifts, making large use 
of volunteer workers of the women’s and laymen’s organizations. 

(9) Securing the consideration and adoption of the-‘‘ Objec- 
tives and Program”’ for 1921-22 so far as practicable and helpful 
to the local church. 


* * * * * 


Convention and Society Officers and Board Members for 1921-22 


NoRTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


President, Mrs. W. A. Montgomery, Rochester, N. Y.; first vice-president, 
Corwin S. Shank, Seattle, Wash.; second vice-president, Rev. J. J. Ross, 
Chicago; corresponding secretary, Rev. William C. Bitting, St. Louis; record- 
ing secretary, Rev. Maurice A. Levy, Pittsfield, Mass.; statistical secretary, 
Rev. Charles A. Walker, West Chester, Pa.; treasurer, Frank L. Miner, 
Des Moines. 

_Members of Executive Committee—terms expiring 1924: J. J. Allen, 
Sioux Falls, S. D.; C. W. Chamberlain, Granville, Ohio; C. E. Goodell, 
Franklin, Ind.; D. B. Purinton, Morgantown, W. Va.; Rev. J. H. McLean, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Mrs. Smith T. Ford, Wheaton, IIl.; John W. Million, 
Des Moines; Rev. John W. Bailey, Denver; Rev. A. L. Snell, Dover, N. H.; 
Rev. Floyd I. Beckwith, Boise, Idaho. Members at Large of General Board 
of Promotion—Class I, term expires 1922: (To fill vacancy caused by death 
of Mrs. Emma Selden); Mrs. F. I. Smith, Denver, Colo.; (to fill vacancy 
caused by removal from field of N. B. C. of Rev. O. L. Wood), Rev. W. H. 
Geistweit, St. Louis. Class II, term expiring 1923: (To fill vacancy caused by 
resignation of Mrs. J. T. Failing), Rev. William Kuhn, Oak Park, Ill. Class 
III, term expiring 1924: W. D. Chamberlain, Dayton, Ohio; Rev. J. Watson 
Brown, Sacramento, Calif.; Mrs. Andrew MacLeish, Glencoe, III.; Shailer 
Mathews, Chicago; Mrs. F. L. Miner, Des Moines; Mrs. A. E. Jenks, Minne- 
apolis; Mrs. Minnie Moody, Milwaukee; Rev. S. J. Skevington, Los Angeles; 
Rev..C. B. Stephens, Bozeman, Mont.; Thomas J. Bolger, Evanston, IIl.; 
Rev. O. Hedeen, Chicago; Dwight Chapman, Hartford, Conn. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


President, Rev. W. S. Abernethy, Washington, D. C.; first vice-president, 
Frank R. Sage, Washington, Iowa; second vice-president, Rev. W. E. Henry, 
Everett, Wash.; recording secretary, William B. Lipphard, New York; 
treasurer, George B. Huntington, New York. 

Board 6f Managers: Rev. Frederick L. Anderson, Newton Center, Mass.; 
Charles W. Bailey, Wollaston, Mass.; Rev. Carey W. Chamberlain, Beverly, 
Mass.; Rev. Selden W. Cummings, Brookline, Mass.; Howard A. Coffin, 
Detroit, Mich.; Charles H. Button, Frankfort, Pa.; Kenneth S. Latourette, 
New Haven, Conn.; William H. Burger, 400 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, 

- ¥.; Mornay Williams, Englewood, N. J. 


Woman's AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


President, Mrs. Andrew MacLeish, Illinois; foreign vice-president, Mrs. 

athan R. Wood, Boston, Mass.; home administration vice-president, Mrs. 
hand Goodman, Chicago, IIl.; recording secretary, Mrs. T. E. Adams, Cleve- 

nd, Ohio. 

Members at Large of Board of Managers: Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery, 

Ochester, N. Y.; Mrs. C. D. Eulette, Illinois; Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith, 


Pennsylvania; Miss Grace T. Colburn, Massachusetts; Mrs. Charles Young, 
em Mrs. James D. Rough, Connecticut; Mrs. J. Howard Ardrey, 
ew York. 


AMERICAN Baptist HOME MISSION SOCIETY 


President, Charles R. Brock, Denver, Colo.; first vice-president, Rev. 

B. Hinson, Portland, Ore.; second vice-president, F. P. Beaver, Dayton, 

Ohio; third vice-president, Rev. H. C. Colebrook, ‘Gloversville, N. Y.; record- 
ing secretary, Rev. Alfred E. Isaac, New York City. 

Board of Managers, term ending 1924: Rev. J. R. Brown, Rochester, N. Y.; 
W. J. Crippen, Bridgeport, Conn.; E. E. Rogers, New London, Conn.; A. L. 
Lesher, Port Chester, N. Y.; G. W. Palmer, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. A. A. Shaw, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. H. J. Vosburgh, Watertown, N. Y.; Rev. P. H. 
McDowell, Melrose, Mass.; Rev. George D. Knights, Long Beach, Calif. 


Woman’s HoME MIssIoNn SOCIETY 


President, Mrs. G. W. Coleman, Boston; first vice-president, Mrs. George 
Caleb Moor, New York; second vice-president, Mrs. John Nuveen, Chicago; 
third vice-president, Miss Ruth Shipley, Wyoming, Ohio; fourth vice- 
president, Mrs. H. W. Foster, Seattle, Wash.; fifth vice-president, Mrs. G. 
W. Cassidy, Des Moines; recording secretary, Mrs. S. C. Jennings, Evanston, 
Ill.; treasurer, Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer, New York; executive secretary, Mrs. 
Katherine S. Westfall, New York. 

Board of Managers: Class III, term expires 1924: Mrs. John H. Chapman, 
Chicago; Mrs. Frank M. Goodchild, New York; Dr. Eleanor Campbell, New 
York; Mrs. J. S. Comstock, Brooklyn; Mrs. R. R. Donnelley, Chicago; Mrs. 
Washington Laycock, Chicago; Mrs. George H. Swift, Woodbury, N. J.; 
Mrs. Charles A. Brooks, New York; Mrs. Mornay Williams, Englewood; 
1922—Class I: Mrs. Harvey O. Dobson, Brooklyn; Mrs. M. J. Twomey, 
Newark; Mrs. Harry E. Morrow, Yonkers, N. Y.; Mrs. L. C. Walker, Chicago; 
a II: Mrs. Orrin R. Judd, Brooklyn; Mrs. William H. Jones, 

icago. 


PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


President, Hon. L.S. Chapman, New York; vice-presidents, G. G. Johnson, 
District of Columbia, Fred. A. Grow, Illinois; corresponding secretary, Gilbert 
N. Brink, New Jersey; recording secretary, E. L. Taylor, Pennsylvania; 
treasurer, G. L. Estabrook, Pennsylvania. 

Managers, term expires 1922 (to fill vacancies): E. B. Collmer, Pennsyl- 
vania; A. A. Palmateer, Pennsylvania. Term expires 1924: Frank H. 
Robinson, Pennsylvania; John W. Lyell, D.D., Pennsylvania; H. Boardman 
Hopper, Pennsylvania; Ernest L. Tustin, LL.D., Pennsylvania; W. W. 
Charters, Ph.D., Pennsylvania; W. H. Main, D.D., Pennsylvania; S. G. 
Young, Michigan. 
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A Guide to Bible Study, by Harry E. 
Richards, M.D., is the title of a consecu- 
tive course of Bible study from Genesis to 
Revelation. The most praiseworthy as 
well as distinctive thing about it is that it 
is a study of the Bible itself. We have had 
far too much about it and far too little of 
it, and the common ignorance of the Bible 
today is well described by leading educa- 
tors as shameful. It is perilous as well to 
our national morals and welfare. There is 
one course for children and another for 
adults. The work is simple and clear, the 
result of actual experience of many years 
in studying and teaching. Sunday school 
teachers have here an invaluable aid. The 
system is adapted to family devotions and 
home reading. The author has carried on 
his scientific studies and Bible study side 
by side for many years, and finds no con- 
flict between them. His work is to be 
highly commended. (Oxford University 
Press, American Branch; Junior Course 
in one volume, $1.75; Advanced Course in 
one volume, $2.00; parts in paper covers, 
50 cents each.) 


James Stokes, Pioneer, by his Associates 
in more than half a century of world ser- 
vice to young men, edited by Frank W. 
Ober, is a volume that cannot fail to prove 
of incalculable benefit to every young man 
who reads it, while it carries also a most 
impressive lesson for laymen, and affords 
sermon illustration for the preacher. It 
is a life picture of a remarkable layman 
who dedicated his life to Jesus Christ and 
loyally served to the end, acquiring an in- 
fluence that became worldwide. He ex- 
plains the course his life took in these 
words: ‘‘When I was a young man I 
counted the years that I might live and 
what I might accomplish in those years 
for my fellowmen. I decided that through 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
I might do the most for the Church of 
Christ and through it might find the larg- 
est opportunity for service. With Paul I 
said, ‘This one thing I do’.” A pioneer 
who caught a vision of what the gospel 
could do for and through the world’s 
young men, if they were organized for 
service, for half a century he held to one 
dominating plan and purpose. His life 
was so intertwined with his associates 
that its story also reveals the wonderful 
progress of the Association throughout the 
world. The editor says truly: ‘These 


chapters should be a challenge to young 
men to align themselves for life with a 
worthy cause and build their efforts into 
the character of young men and into the 
Christian fabric of a nation.’’ (Associa- 
tion Press, 
York.) 


347 Madison Ave., New 


Kanamori's Life Story, Told by Him- 
self, vividly illustrates the power of the 
gospel to save and the power of wrong 
teaching to hinder and hurt. The Moody 
of Japan, known also as the preacher of 
one sermon and that a three-hour sermon, 
passed through a wonderful experience, 
and tells it in a thrilling way. He has been 
greatly blessed in his work in the colleges 
and universities in this country. His pur- 
pose for Japan is nothing less than the 
evangelization of the nation. Spiritually 
sluggish ministers should read this story. 
(S. S. Times Co., Philadelphia; $1.25.) 


My Neighbor the Workingman, by James 
Roscoe Day, who has just resigned the 
presidency of Syracuse University, is full 
of the straight-out talk for which he is 
widely known. He. believes it wise to 
point out clearly and in kindly spirit to the 
workingmen how they are misled and mis- 
directed by the labor unions. He believes 
that it is a tremendous mistake in this 
country for workingmen to withdraw 
themselves and make a class. That is 
undoubtedly bad for them and for the 
country and democracy. The book is 
worthy of reading by all thoughtful men, 
employer, professional man or working- 
man. It touches vital and pressing issues. 
(The Abingdon Press.) 


The Romance of American Life and 
Progress, by Dr. Robert L. Webb, is a little 
book packed full of good reading for people 
young and old, and especially good for the 
young people who cannot fail to appreciate 
their country and privileges more highly, 
and be better Americans, after the reading. 
Told in clear style, the argument for 
romance in our national history becomes 
unanswerable. ‘‘I wish every foreigner 
coming to our country could have a copy,’ 
said an ardent American to the reviewer, 
who loaned it to her and then asked her 
opinion of it. She is right. (The Judson 
Press, Philadelphia.) 


My Son, by Corra Harris, is marked by 
the sprightly style and pithy observations 
which the author of A Circuit Rider’s Wife 
and other stories has made familiar to a 
host of readers. This volume records the 
development of the son of a circuit rider 
into a popular preacher in city pulpit, and 
finally through spiritual awakening into a 
preacher of righteousness, regardless of 
popularity and seeking to serve God only 
and save sinners. The story is assuredly 
readable, and full of keen viewpoints and 
wholesome truths, along with something 
too much of a straining after smartness. 
It is the truth however that sticks in 
memory. (George H. Doran Co.) 


Laborers Together, a study of Southern 
Baptist Missions in China, by Margaret 
McRae Lackey, is the answer to the call 
for a mission study book covering this 
work of the Southern Baptists. The writer 
has gathered material from all sources, 
especially from her partners who are on the 
field. The result is an interesting hand. 
book, well calculated to fulfill its purpose. 
We cannot agree to her statement that 
‘China cannot be a nation in the true sense 
of the word because her vast aggregation 
of people, united only by a natural boun- 
dary line, are a conglomeration of homo- 
geneous elements.’”’ The meaning is not 
clear, the conclusion not just. If nation- 
ality depended upon racial unity or simi- 
larity, the United States certainly would 
have less chance than China to be a na- 
tion. We speak of this because it is impor- 
tant that our people who study about 
China and Japan should have correct 
ideas. The chapter on the woman's mis- 
sionary privileges is one of the best, 
(Fleming H. Revell Co.; $1.00.) 


Religion and Science, by Amanda M. 
Hicks, treats a large subject in a manner 
which will help many a young student to 
find himself in the realm of faith. (The 
Judson Press, Philadelphia.) 


The addresses given at the Conferences 
of the Baptist Leaders of New England 
at the Newton Theological Institution 
last March have been published as Insti- 
tution Bulletin No. 2, Vol. 13. The esti- 
mate of values made by the committee on 
findings is deserved. The members of the 
Newton faculty brought forth rich trea- 
sures from the storehouse of truth. This 
Bulletin possesses permanent value. Write 
to the President for information. 


In less than a hundred pages Dr. John 
R. Mott has told the remarkable history 
of the World’s Student Christian Federation 
during its first quarter century. In rapid 
review he sketches the origin and achieve- 
ments of the movement that has brought 
the Christian students of all nations into 
relationship, and established an interna- 


’ tional brotherhood that is one of the 


strong forces for righteousness and world 
peace. The first part of the work, written 
in Dr. Mott’s condensed and graphic 
style, is historic, covering all phases of the 
Federation’s development and _ service, 
and making plain the evangelistic purpose, 
the attention to Bible study and intensive 
spiritual culture, the great war service, 
missionary outreach and interracial rela- 
tions. The story inspires hope for the fu- 
ture. Then part second is a forecast such 
as the author from his wide knowledge 
of world conditions and the Federation, 
which is so largely the child of his initia 
tive and planning, is able to make. The 
chief of the unfinished tasks is confronting 
students with the living Christ, and teach- 
ing them to draw upon the limitless t 
sources of God. A stimulating story this 
(Association Press, 347 Madison Ave. 
New York; 75 cents, in paper.) 
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A Polyglot Section 
By Haro.p R. HustEep 


(The Author of this Enlightening Account 
of a Sectional Survey is an Expert Investi- 
gator connected with the Home Mission 
Society). 
ee AS TVELY few people real- 

ize how perplexing are some of the 
problems confronting our churches in the 
cities today. Probably one of the most 
baffling of these Home Mission problems 
is found in the polyglot sections of our 
cities. To work out a program which will 
meet the situation as we find it in these 
sections, will require not only the best 
leadership, but also large sums of money 
expended on added equipment and a staff 
of trained workers. 

The writer spent practically half his 
time during the last year making studies 
in the larger cities of our Northern Baptist 
Convention. The conditions are very 
similar in all these polyglot sections. By 
studying the data and the accompanying 
charts of one of these sections, one will 
have a very good idea of this problem. 


@ 


THE UNFINISHED TASK. 
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We see by studying Chart Number One 
that the section we are using for illustra- 
tion has a population of 95,000. The pre- 
dominating nationality is Polish, 25,000. 
next in number are the Jewish with 18,00 . 
There are 12,000 Italians and 8,000 Ne- 
groes in separate groups. There are large 
numbers of Germans and Irish who are 
fast becoming Americanized. Then of 
lesser numbers we find the Syrians, Slo- 
vaks, Greeks, Chinese, Russians, Mexicans, 
Arabians, etc. The startling fact is that 
there are only 5,000 native born of Ameri- 
can parentage in this section of 95,000 
population. 

There are 23 Protestant churches in this 
section. We secured statistics from 19 
of these churches, which included 3 white 
and 3 colored Baptist churches. Chart 
Number Two shows that these 19 Prot- 
estant churches have 7,800 members liv- 
ing in the section. This is only about 8 
per cent of the population. The Catholic 
churches have 20,000 members, the Jewish 





) |.Total Protestant Membershp- 11,792. 
2.Total A.M. Attendance--- 3630 


3.lotak RP M Attendance:--- 1210. 
4Total Prayer Meeting Atten--- 245. 


‘si L 


synagogues 3,000, and all the other 
churches and missions about 2,000. But 
we have left over 62,000, or 66 per cent 
of the population not being ministered 
unto by any church. Half the pastors 
interviewed stated that their churches 
were considering ‘‘selling out’”’ and mov- 
ing to ‘‘more desirable” neighborhoods. 
Surely these churches will leave behind them 
an unfinished task. 

These same 19 churches have a total 
membership of almost 12,000. Chart 
Number Three shows how these members 
are attending services: 3,630, or 31 per 
cent attend the morning services, 1,210 
or 11 per cent, attend the evening services, 
while only an average of 245, or 2 per cent, 
attend the prayer meetings. 

Chart Number Four reveals another 
serious aspect in regard to the membership 
of these churches. Of the total member- 
ship, 6,209, or 53 per cent are women over 
17 years of age. The men over 17 years 
make up 34 per cent; the girls of 17 and 
under make up only 7 per cent; while the 
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boys of the same age make up only 6 per 
cent. Thus only 13 per cent of the mem- 
bership is made up of young people. 

Our last chart, Number Five, deals with 
the young life also. There are about 
25,000 children of Sunday school age in 
this section. Of this number 1,800 attend 
the Protestant schools, 6,000 the Catholic 
schools, 1,000 the Jewish, and 500 all other 
Sunday schools. This leaves 15,700 chil- 
dren of foreign parentage who are not at- 
tending any Sunday school. 

A few general facts by way of conclusion: 
1. In all these polyglot sections, the old 
residents are moving out ‘‘south”’ or 
‘“‘east’’ to more desirable neighborhoods. 
2. The present church members do not 
attend the services regularly. 3. The 
churches are not appealing to the present 
population. 4. The churches generally 
are forced to move to a new residential 
section. 5. A large percentage of the peo- 
ple in the sections are outside the influence 
of any church. 6. How to make contacts 
with these new Americans, serve them 
and bring to them the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ is one of our most difficult Home 
Mission problems. 
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Big Opportunities in ‘‘Home Talent”’ 
BY EMILY BAWDEN MORROW 


‘WO years after the Civil War was over, 

the crying need for educational work 
among the Negroes was answered by Mrs. 
Mather by starting an orphanage and 
school at Beaufort, S. C. Her large faith 
and great courage in the trying early days 
have been rewarded. From the first there 
were always more children asking for ad- 
mission than could possibly be accommo- 
dated. Perhaps the most difficult problem 
was the ignorance and lack of any sort of 
training on the part of most of the appli- 
cants. In those days there were no state 
schools for Negroes. This involved a slow 
process of building a system of education 
for them from the bottom up. 

Three years ago Mather celebrated a 
Golden Jubilee. Her answer to the build- 
ing problem, so acute in the early days, has 
been creditable. The school now has six 
well-equipped buildings with fifteen acres 
of land. As these buildings were erected 
one by one and new equipment followed, it 
becanfe possible to branch out into in- 
dustrial lines, and this feature of the work 
has grown until now cooking, laundry- 
work, sewing, millinery, nursing, home 
economics, poultry-raising, agriculture, 
weaving and basketry have been added to 
the curriculum. 

When the school started, the New Testa- 
ment was its only reading book, and to this 
day the girls line up each morning in their 
dormitories and recite passages of Scrip- 
ture. In the early days a gift of second- 
hand school books from Boston opened up 
unknown worlds to the students, most of 
them as yet unable to read and write. 

Thus the slow and painful process of 
education started. By degrees one grade 
after another was added, with increased 
numbers in the higher grades. There is 
also a teacher training class now, which is 
very practical and a great help. Three of 
the girls at a time go to Dixonville Sunday 
school to assist in the teaching, proving 
how these girls are preparing for service to 
their race. 

The teachers count it a joy to watch the 
pupils rise above their native instincts toa 
more healthy and helpful life. They find 
them childish and simple but lovable. 
Some of them are great overgrown women 
but eagerly and painstakingly struggling 
with ‘‘the three Rs.’’ One girl of twenty 
was overjoyed upon entering the fourth 
grade! Thedormitory has often been over- 
crowded, but the girls have accepted cheer- 
fully ‘‘the rubbing of elbows”’ so that some 
students might not be turned away. 

We have little idea of the odds against 
which most of them struggle in order to 
study at Mather. The families at homeare 
usually large, a family of eight is common. 
One girl said her father had ‘‘twenty-two 
head of children.”” The girls are often 


limited to a three months’ school period 
because they are needed at home to help in 
the fields. If they should earn extra money 


on Saturday or Sunday, it very often goes 
towards buying shoes and clothing for the 
children at home, rather than for procuring 
needful text-books for themselves. 

In spite of the fact that their schooling 
days are limited, the great hope for the 
future is in the gradually increasing 
number of those who are able to go on to 
high school, and whose ability makes it 
possible to hope even for a college course 
later. One teacher writes, ‘‘ Four girls will 
finish this year, and like those of last year, 
are planning to go on with their education. 
Two girls in next year’s class are already 
thinking ‘Spelman.’”’ 

How deep-seated is the Negroes’ love of 
music! These girls are having both vocal 
and instrumental music; several of them 
are taking private music lessons on the 
piano. They have a Glee Club of their 
own; at Easter special music is always 
planned for them. A year or so ago they 
gave their annual concert in town, the pro- 
ceeds of which were to go toward the pay- 
ment of a piano. Now they need a second 
piano! 

The students who go out from Mather 
are a credit and always loyal to her. The 
teachers write of one girl whose careful 
service at a fashionable summer hotel 
attracted attention, who also during the 
summer months used to good advantage 
her training in millinery and her knowledge 
of cookery for the sick. They tell of three 
who are studying nursing, of another who 
is at college, and still another who is teach- 
ing while pursuing her studies. 

The hope of the race lies in such girls as 
these who can add a well-trained mind toa 
Christian character. They are responding 
to the homey, Christian atmosphere of 
Mather. Their minds are expanding, they 
are learning the value of effort, they see the 
results of their more practical studies. For 
have they not themselves prepared their 
small domestic science room in every par- 
ticular, with scrubbing brush and paint 
brush, varnish, paint and enamel till the 
teacher said, ‘‘ Their love and interest are 
keener for having used plenty of their own 
‘elbow grease.’”’ 

Have not these girls had their idea of 
home illuminated by actually arranging a 
living-room on the school platform—rugs 
furniture, curtains and fixtures all in place? 
Is it too much to hope that at least to some 
of them will come a vision of what the 
Negro race needs and what they can do to 
help? 

The teachers feel deeply the need for 
Christian teachers in the South; as Miss 
Hunt aptly expresses it, ‘‘teachers well 
prepared for service in head as well as 
heart.’’ South Carolina especially feels 
this need—there are 208,000 colored Bap- 
tists in the state and often the parents do 
not approve of education. The state is 
handicapped because of having to maintain 
two systems of schools in every com- 


munity. So the teachers in Mather are 
dependent upon the faithfulness and kind. 
ness and understanding of their friends in 
the North. 

They are giving devotedly of their time 
and strength, with a full program in the 
class-room and the supervision of the life of 
the students in the dormitory. They en. 
courage them in the Christian Endeayor 
meetings, and try to lead the girls toa 
complete surrender of their lives to Christ 
and worth-while things. These teachers 
help them in many of the more personal 
problems of their lives, and the girls show 
their appreciation by calling them 
“Mother” and “‘ Big Sister.” 

Many of the girls are taking a stand for 
Christ and gladdening the hearts of these 
teachers. Miss Hunt writes, ‘‘The good 
seed of the Word sown in the hearts of the 
students brought forth fruit ready for 
harvest at the chapel services yesterday, 
and today this group of girls gave them- 
selves to the Lord.” 

Our teachers also do community work in 
the village where the call is urgent and 
carry on a Sunday school there, for the 
need is great and their hearts are so big. 
One teacher started her Sunday school 
work with eight little tots and now has 35 
in her class. The site for the Domestic 
Science Building has been given and they 
are hoping a building will soon follow. The 
classes are working busily in cramped 
quarters in which individual cooking can- 
not be successfully done. Improvements 
are needed in the hospital; they would like 
small white tables, a hamper, dishes, and 
there is a pathetic plea for a mirror! The 
laundry needs another stove for ironing so 
the ‘flats’ can be heated better. At 
present 35 girls use 65 irons, and the 
familiar request is, ‘‘ Miss Towne, can we 
let the irons rest for a while, they are 
cold?”” They would appreciate a “ Model 
Laundry.” They also realize the need ofa 
diet kitchen for the hospital, so the food 
can be prepared for patients without inter- 
fering with the general meal schedule. As 
far as we can, we want to lighten conditions 
for these teachers and strengthen and en- 
large the work and brighten the future for 
these girls of Mather. Many things have 
been accomplished but we press forward. 


A Flowery Title 


“A garden of girls” is the literal meaning 
of Satribari, the name chosen for our girls’ 
boarding school at Gauhati, Assam. And 
the purpose of the missionaries, according 
to Miss Nichols, is to cultivate this garden 
as nearly as possible according to the best 
native methods. The dormitories are 
small cottages built like native houses and 
furnished in native fashion. The girls 
themselves do the cleaning and washing as 
well as the cooking. In this way it ' 
believed that they will leave school better 
fitted to work among their own village 
people. 
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Porto Rico Revisited 
BY SUPERINTENDENT CHARLES S. DETWEILER 


T WAS two years since we had visited 

the Baptist Mission in Porto Rico and 
although we had been in constant corres- 
pondence with the missionaries, it had been 
impossible to visualize all the changes and 
improvements in that time. Among the 
new developments the educational situ- 
ation demanded most of our attention. 

We were informed by the Commissioner 
of Education that there are 450,000 chil- 
dren of school age in Porto Rico, and of 
these only 185,000, or 41 per cent, are en- 
rolled in the public schools. Far from over- 
taking and lowering the percentage of 
illiteracy the enrollment for the last several 
years has little more than kept pace with 
the increase in the number of children of 
school age. The principal difficulty is in 
providing buildings for the children who 
wish to be taught. Last September 1,400 
school children applying for admittance in 
San Juan were turned away for lack of 
room, and it is estimated that there were 
2,000 more who did not apply. When 
asked whether this situation might not be 
remedied in three or five years when con- 
ditions should have become normal, the 
Commissioner replied that forty or fifty 
years would be nearer the truth. 


Naturally the cry of the parents has 
touched the hearts of our missionaries and 
pastors, and they have done what they 
could to meet a pressing need. In Yauco 
we found our pastor and a volunteer 
member of the church teaching forty-five 
first grade children in the chapel building. 
In San Juan and Santurce the missionaries 
of the Woman’s Society had opened schools 
with as large enrolment as they could take 
care of in the chapel. The public school 
authorities were glad to cooperate with 
them and help them secure equipment. In 
Santurce in addition to the first grade class 
a kindergarten was also opened up and the 
church yard converted into a playground 
for the children of the neighborhood. Our 
building is so inadequate that we have 
two sessions of Sunday school on Sunday 
mornings to provide for all the children 
whom we are reaching in this neighbor- 
hood. 

Another interesting development is the 
young people’s work which has been 
organized in many of our churches within 
the last two years. The Christian En- 
deavor Society connected with the church 
in Caguas maintains a public reading room 
—the only one in the city. This is kept 
open every night of the week except 
Sunday, and in addition to providing 
religious books and periodicals these young 
people are in charge of a small circulating 
library sent out by the Insular Carnegie 
Library of San Juan. They aim to conduct 
this room in the style of the Y. M. C. A. 
army huts, providing tables and stationery 
for those who wish to write. In Ponce a 
day nursery of the Woman’s Society is 
liberally helped by the Rotary Club of the 


city, which is also anxious to secure a lot 
and help provide for a permanent home of 
the institution. In the country near Rio 
Piedras the government has planned and is 
now building a model village as a tuber- 
culosis sanitarium at an outlay of $200,000. 
In addition to the money contributed by 
the government, individuals have sub- 
scribed liberally to provide for particular 
cottages. Among these is one that has 
been built by the evangelical churches of 
the island. The houses are of concrete with 
wide balconies and the most modern pro- 
visions for the comfort and entertainment 
of the sick. All these things are indications 
of the influence which the evangelical 
churches have in the social life of Porto 
Rico. 

One day while driving through the 
country we stopped at the home of one of 
our rural pastors. He lives on a small farm 
from whence he cares for several preaching 
points. In one of these a church is organ- 
ized which built its own chapel without any 
aid from the Home Mission Society. He is 
now beginning a second chapel building 
enterprise in another neighborhood under 
the same conditions. ‘If we had a few more 
of his energy and zeal, there would be no 
rural evangelization problem. One thing 
that helps is that he is in a section of Porto 
Rico where there are a great many small 
farmers and their economic independence 
makes possible a work that is largely self- 
sustaining. Another help is that this 
pastor is one of the people and an ex- 
ample to them in thrift and good manage- 
ment. 

The outstanding achievement of recent 
years is the Evangelical Seminary in Rio 
Piedras. Formerly three different denomi- 
nations conducted small one-man semi- 
naries, each with insufficient number of 
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students for good enthusiastic work. Now 
they have come together in our Grace 
Conaway Institute and form an institution 
which this year has twenty-six students 
and three full time professors. Our repre- 
sentative on this faculty this year is Rev. 
A. B. Howell, who is in charge of the de- 
partment of the New Testament. In 
addition to his other duties he has de- 
veloped two correspondence courses which 
have had very wide acceptance. Sunday 
school teachers, pastors, and laymen from 
our churches have been taking these 
courses greatly to their profit. The Semi- 
nary has two evangelistic teams which go 
out over the island for the week-end and 
hold services in the different churches and 
every time they return they bring in a good 
list of names of people who have enrolled 
themselves for Bible study in the corres- 
pondence courses. This is a most promising 
work. At the last report over 100 students 
were enrolled in these courses. For next 
year there are already assured more than 
thirty students for the Seminary, and the 
enthusiasm of the student body for the 
work is in marked contrast to our previous 
experience before we came together. It is 
understood, of course, that each denomi- 
nation conducts its own classes in church 
polity. 

It would be hard to imagine the result if 
there were unrestricted denominational 
competition in the small and densely popu- 
lated island of Porto Rico. Geographic 
conditions have drawn us all together, 
each in his separate sphere working for the 
redemption of the island. In the matter of 
self-support the Baptists are in the lead, 
having the only church on the island that 
provides fully for its own pastor and having 
by far the largest total and the largest per 
capita contributions. Cooperation with 
other denominations has not weakened the 
Baptists nor deprived them of their right- 
ful place of influence among the Protestant 
forces of the island. 
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To Baptist Women 
My Dear Sisters: 


This is just a friendly letter such as I 
would write to each of you personally if I 
could. I want to tell you in the first place 
how pleased and proud and grateful I am 
over the magnificent record you have made 
in the Jubilee gift. Every single district 
exceeded its quota in pledges; and every 
single one did better than that, it paid 
what it pledged. So that by the time of 
our national Jubilee celebration we had 
$470,000 paid in. New England really won 
the crown by an almost unbelievable 
record. She had more than 15,500 pledges 
aggregating $112,000, and she paid in 
every one of these pledges. I believe that 
ultimately every pledge in every district 
will be paid because they were love gifts. 
Thank you, each of you who believed in 
the Jubilee, worked for the Jubilee and 
gave to the Jubilee. Let us carry the 
Jubilee Spirit into all that we do. 

Then I want to urge all of you to throw 
yourselves into the plans for the new year. 
There is the extension department to be 
pushed, the white cross plans to be worked, 
the study classes to be organized, the read- 
ing contests to be emphasized, the prayer 
groups to be formed. Do you know the 
new plans for the reading contests adopted 
by both women’s boards? Through some 
. mistake these are not included in the plans 
for reading contests put out by the Mis- 
sionary Education Department, but they 
are the lines along which the women will 
work this year. Write to your district 
board and get details. This year for the 
first time credit is given to mothers who 
read aloud to their children any junior or 
intermediate study book. Then there is 
credit for the thoughtful reading of 
Misstons as well as for the books listed. 
A prize, consisting of traveling libraries of 
missionary books, is offered to the district 
which makes the best record. 

Another thing is that incompleted at- 
tempt to get 5,000 new subscribers for 
Missions. We are like the Northern 
Baptist Convention in that we have about 
half reached our goal. We must finish it. 


Let every woman who reads this get one 
new subscriber, and then the thing is done. 
We have set our hand to the plow, let us 
not take it off until the deed is accom- 
plished. May I make a personal appeal to 
you? I would rather celebrate the Jubilee 
by accomplishing this thing than to have 


any gift that I can think of. I am confi- 
dently expecting the women to make good. 

Then there remains to speak about this 
unexpected and wonderful thing that has 
happened in our denomination—the choice 
of a woman to be chief executive. I am 
glad it was the Baptists who first took this 
democratic and forward-looking step. We 
have always claimed to be democrats; this 
proves it. As I look upon it, the honor was 
conferred upon you, dear women of the 
Baptist churches. I am just your repre- 
sentative, and stand to receive the honor 
which men would give in recognition of all 
the faithful service that you are giving and 
have given. May I tell you what I hope 
you will do in recognition of this striking 
honor? 

First, I hope that you will every one 
pray for me daily that I may have wisdom 
so that I shall not do or say the wrong 
thing. Ask that I may be guided to do 
right and kept from errors of judgment. 
Then ask God, oh so earnestly, to lead our 
Baptist people into the paths of peace, to 
help us to forget controversy in doing our 
work. Won't you unite in praying that 
our whole obligation cf $100,000,000 may 
be realized? God gave us faith to set that 
goal before us, he can give us power to 
reach it. He will if we cast ourselves on 
His almighty power and wisdom. I en- 
treat you all to make this a year of prayer 
—earnest, sincere, faithful prayer. 

Then I hope that you will magnify the 
work of the women’s circles. It is un- 
believable that we should have 1,000 fewer 
circles than we had a year ago, but that is 
what the statistics seem to show. I am 
hoping that it is because you have not 
realized the necessity of reporting your 
circles under the new plans as faithfully as 
you did when you were solely responsible 
for the raising of money. In any case the 
statistics are serious. If you love the 
Kingdom of Christ, emphasize the 
women’s circle. It must be made strong if 
the denomination is to prosper. In asso- 
ciations look into the matter of women’s 
circles; reorganize them if they have been 
given up; organize new ones where there 
are none. Start prayer groups, and when 
the time comes for gathering statistics, 
report faithfully and let us see if in another 
year we cannot show that we have re- 
covered all the lost ground. 

While I was in Des Moines, the pastor of 
one of our great churches said to me, ‘‘ The 
women of my church used to raise $2,500 
every year. They could just as easily do it 
now, in addition to what they are giving 
through the duplex envelopes. What they 
do now is to give the money every which 
way to every kind of independent mission. 
Why can’t they have some specific within 
the budget?” 


The way 
at Des 
Moines for the two women's boards to giv: 
out specifics as agreed upon in consultatior 
by the two societies and the special gift 


I told him that they could. 
was made possible by agreement 


department. So any society that wants to 
give for some special object included in th: 
budget, can arrange to do so by applying tv 
its district board. In this way a society 
can help to raise the whole amount and at 
the same time have something definite 
to do. 

And third, I want you all to get inter- 
ested in the whole task. Foreign missions 
cannot prosper unless we make America 
Christian. Home mission work is power- 
less without the purpose to win the world 
for Christ. Both home and _ foreign 
missions depend upon our educational 
institutions for their recruits. In fact our 
whole program rests upon the furnishing of 
an educated leadership. The cities are 
central in the problem of Christianizing 
America; we must carry on there. In our 
rural churches are the springs that feed the 
rivers of denominational power; we must 
look after these springs. Our State Con- 
vention program is vital to any hope of 
advance. Our aged ministers and mis- 
sidnaries must be cared for if we are to hold 
up our heads as an honest denomination. 
Thus every department in our great pro- 
gram is necessary to the success of the 
whole. We must all pull together. We 
must all care tremendously about the 
whole, while not forgetting to look after 
the part which has been entrusted to us. 
So I want you all to care about the success 
of all. I want you'all’to work to accom- 
plish the whole task. 


HELEN BARRETT MONTGOMERY. 


‘Our Work for the Orient’’ 


Copy for the book is now in the printers’ 
hands. This number for 1921-1922, is one 
of unusual interest and should be ready for 
distribution early in September. 


Conference for New Missionaries 


A conference for the young women newly 
appointed as missionaries, was held at 
Newton Centre, June 6 and 7. The list of 
the recent appointees present at the con- 
ference, includes: Harriet Barrington, 
Evelyn Bickel, Katherine Bohn, Waneta 
Deer, Susan Ferguson, Emma _ Geis, 
Mayme Goldenburg, Anne Harris, Grace 
Hill, Charlotte Larner, Mary Matthew, 
Edda Mason, Esther Nelson, Sadie 
Robbins, Lucy Russell, Emilie Schultz, 
Edna Smith, Carrie Shurtliff, Margaret 
Stevens, Marion Tait, Gertrude Teele, 
Helen Tufts. 
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In addition to the addresses by the 
officers of the Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, the candidates 
found especially helpful the talk given by 
Dr. F. W. Stait, on “ Missiona:r 
and Aims,” the address by Dr. Charles D. 
Leach, on “The Health of the Mission- 
’'and Miss Rose Nicolet's discussion of 
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pressing appreciation for the privilege of 
attending the Jubilee meetings: 

“T shall always remember with joy and 
gratitude the wonderful meetings. We go 
back better woikets, with wider vision, 
more zeal, enthusiasm, with stronger faith 
and greater love, knowing His Spirit will 
be with us always.” 


" 


« 





NEWLY APPOINTED MISSIONARIES OF THE W. A. B. F. M. S. IN CONFERENCE 
AT NEWTON CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS 


“Conservation of Health and Influence.’ 
The Conference closed with a most in- 
spiring address by Dr. W. L. Ferguson, on 
“The Spiritual Life of the Missionary.” 


Field Notes 


A year ago, the graduates of the Girls’ 
School, Ningpo, China, organized an 
Alumnae Association for the purpose of 
raising money for the needed new build- 
ings. In June, 1921, a fund of six hundred 
dollars was announced. This gift combined 
with that given by the women of the East 
Central District for thre Jubilee fund will be 
used to erect a new main building. 


A limited number of copies of the Jubilee 
Report Book, will be distributed to the 
representatives of the Woman’s Society, in 
charge of schools and hospitals. This gift 
has been made possible through the 
generosity and kindness of a friend, who 
wishes to remain unknown, but who 
suggested to Mrs. Safford that the mis- 
sionaries would be deeply interested in this 
most encouraging report. 

The contribution of the Baptists for the 
year 1921 to the faculty of the Woman’s 
Christian College, Madras, is Miss Eleanor 
Mason, Mount Holyoke, B.A., Wellesley, 
M.A., as head of the Biological Depart- 
ment. A new science hall will be ready for 
occupancy in the fall. 

Miss Carrie Mather, a Baptist girl from 
the Atlantic ‘District, has just been 
appointed to the Chair of Bible, at 
Gingling College, Nanking, China. 


Dr. Ma Saw Sa, of Burma, writes from 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, ex- 


Resignation of Mrs. Peabody 


With deep regret the Society has ac- 
cepted the resignation of Mrs. H. W. Pea- 
body as Foreign Vice-President. The full 
text of the resolutions adopted by the 
Board will appear in the next issue of 
MISSIONS. 
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Convention Notes 
By Ina E. BurRTON 


About 50 state and national leaders 
gathered in each of the four sessions of the 
preliminary conference of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society 
held in Des Moines on June 17 and 18. 
Many questions of importance were dis- 
cussed. Mrs. Reuben Maplesden, Miss 
Ina Shaw and Mrs. Adah Boyce, as Mis- 
sionary Supervisors, presented the work 
being done by our missiénaries. The work 
of the World Wide Guild, the Children’s 
World Crusade, the Missionary Education 
Department, the Department of Con- 
ventions and Conferences, and the Ex- 
tension Department as was brought before 
the women cooperative work and problems 
of each were discussed. A great deal of 
time was given to discussion of the definite 
tasks for various groups of volunteer 
workers in districts, states and asso- 
ciations. A committee from the Board of 
the W. A. B. H. M. S. had been appointed 
to meet a similar committee appointed by 
the Board of the W. A. B. F. M. S. to bring 
together the discussions on this latter 
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subject and to work out an outline which 
will define quite definitely the tasks for 
each group. Asa result, suggestions have 
been worked out for district boards, state 
and associational secretaries and directors 
or secretary-directors, women’s state 
societies, and women on the state boards of 
promotion. When this outline is followed 
by the various groups of women, mis 
understanding and overlapping of work 

“The Lord's business 
also many willing volun 


will be avoided 
requires haste "’ 
teer workers 

rhis outline in printed form has been 
distributed through the medium of the 
district organizations to every district, 
state and associational volunteer worker 
If anyone has been missed, write to your 
state or district leader fora copy. You will 
need it. 

The Woman's banquet was much en- 
joyed. The 500 women who gathered in 
friendly comradeship were much pleased 
with the splendid program presented by 
the foreign guests and by the Americani- 
zation Secretaries of the W. A. B. H. M. S. 
Mrs. Washington Laycock introduced 
Miss de Clercq, Miss Thompson, and Mrs. 
Over, each of whom gave two-minute snap- 
shots of their Americanization service. 
Miss Kaminskie spoke on “‘ Christ in Every 
Home.” Miss Fletcher on ‘Volunteer 
Service” and Miss Brimson gathered it all 
up under the new Christian Americani- 
zation slogan ‘‘For a Better America.” 
The program closed with the singing of 
“‘America the Beautiful.” 


Two very happy events of the conven- 
tion were the vesper service on the first 
Sunday and the missionary tea later in the 
week. Mrs. Geo. Caleb Moor used Phil. 
3:10 as she led the vesper service. The 
music led by Mrs. Geo. Mingus added 
much to the service. At the tea about 60 
missionaries and officers of the W. A. B. 
H. M. S. gathered in the ball room of the 
Fort Des Moines Hotel. Mrs. Frederic 
S. Osgood was the toastmistress. The old 
workers were glad to welcome the new 
appointees, 


Our New President 
By BERTHA GRIMMELL JUDD 


As president of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, an office 
which she assumed with the greatest 
reluctance and only upon earnest solici- 
tation, Mrs. John Nuveen exhibited re- 
markable sagacity, delighting her asso- 
ciates over and over again by her wisdom 
and insight and by her gracious Christian 
spirit endearing herself to those with whom 
she met in conference. She is sincerely 
loved, and her retirement because of health 
considerations is deeply regretted; but we 
are happy that as one of the officers she will 
continue to assist in the administration of 
the Society’s affairs, and we hope for her 
speedy and complete restoration to health. 
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When it became necessary to seek a new 
president, the choice of all instinctively 
focussed on Mrs. George W. Coleman, of 
Boston, for years president of the New 
England Society, and since the reorgani- 
zation, first vice-president of the National 
Society. Mrs. Coleman is eminently fitted 
for the task by intellectual endowments, 
special training through years of official 
connection with organized Woman’s Home 
Mission work, both denominational and 


MRS. GEORGE W. COLEMAN, PRESIDENT OF 
THE W. A. B. H. M. S. 


interdenominational, by enthusiasm and 
self-control, and above all by a Christian 
personality of sterling worth. She presents 
a rare combination of commanding intelli- 
gence and simple childlike faith. In the 
Board of Managers, which she has served 
for a year as chairman, she is admired for 
her unfeigned sincerity, her willingness to 
bear sturdily not only her own burdens, 
but the burdens of others. Her reverence 
for the Bible, her power in prayer, her 
sympathy make her best loved where she is 
best known. The Society is to be con- 
gratulated upon such safe leadership. 

We may be sure that Mrs. Coleman will 
give to this great work the fullest conse- 
cration of her trained powers of mind and 
heart. Women of the churches, shall we 
make sure of an equal devotion in all our 
hearts that we may move forward with our 
leader to the accomplishment of our great 
tasks as members of a great denomination, 
of a great Woman’s Society, and of the 
Church, the Body of Christ? 


Our Retiring Treasurer 


When the offices of the Woman’s Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society were 
removed from Chicago to New York, the 
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Society was so fortunate as to secure for its 
treasurer Mrs. Bertha Grimmell Judd, 
whose name is known and _ honored 
throughout the denomination. This office 
she most efficiently filled for one year, then, 
because of many other urgent demands,. 
she felt that she could not carry the work of 
treasurer any longer. Mrs. Judd still 
retains the chairmanship of the Finance 
Committee, so the Society will continue to 
have her wise counsel in financial matters. 


Our New Treasurer 


Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer was elected 
treasurer of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society at Des 
Moines, June 27. Since August, 1920, she 
has been assistant treasurer of the Society 
and has ably taken entire charge of the 
books. 

Mrs. Bloomer was born in Unionville, 
N. J. Inher early girlhood she began to be 
a leader in church and Sunday school 
activities. She is now a member of the 
Marcy Avenue Baptist Church, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., where for some time she has 
been chairman of the missionary com- 
mittee, and has had a large part in the 
shaping and carrying out the missionary 
program of this great church. For about a 
year after her husband’s death Mrs. 
Bloomer was with the Methodist Board of 
Foreign Missions, in the Special Gifts 
Department, which position she left to 
create a joint Special Gifts Department for 
the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, and the Woman’s American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society. 

While Mrs. Bloomer excels in her own 
particular line of work as treasurer, she is 
so thoroughly conversant with all phases of 
our work, and presents its needs and oppor- 
tunities so earnestly that she is sought by 
churches and conferences as an informing 
and inspiring speaker. 


A Laundry and Bath House for 
the Hopis 


Because water has to be carried so far to 
the mesas on which the Hopis live, they 
have never formed the habit of using it 
freely for their bodies or their clothing. To 
teach them cleanliness and to afford them 
a convenient place in which to begin to 
acquire a love for it, our Board is build- 
ing a laundry and bath house for the 
Hopis. 

The Rev. Lee Thayer, writes as follows: 
“You will be interested in knowing that 
Hopi freighters, mostly non-Christian, 
have gratuitously hauled out from 
Winslow, at one trip, pipe and lumber on 
which the carriage price would ordinarily 
have amounted to $420. All wish that we 
had the use of the equipment now. De- 
lousing for typhus fever is being carried on 
at considerable disadvantage for lack of 
convenient water supply. One of our men 
drives thirty miles every week for a bath. 
Cleanliness is put next to godliness with 
our workers.” 


An October Drive for Volunteers 
Everywhere for Everyone 


Make it in October when the weather is 
neither too hot nor too cold; when Chris- 
tians are starting another service-year; 
when foreign-speaking homes have not 
closed out the summer air. 

Make it as the climax of a program on 
Christian Americanization in October—Or 


Make it in a special 15-minute present- 
ation at that meeting—But 


Make it so appealingly that every 
member shall be reached. (For suggestions 
write to Christian Americanization Head- 
quarters, 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois.)—And 

Make it simultaneously with others in 
many states in October all appealing for 
volunteers to bring “Christ in Every 
Home”’ 

“FOR A BETTER AMERICA.” 


“Say It with Flowers” 


You who have around you in field and 
garden a riot of blooming beauty, send a 
bit of God’s sweet country to women and 

















MRS. MARY E. BLOOMER, TREASURER OF 
THE W. A. B. H. M. S. 


little children who see nothing but brick 


walls in great hot cities and to whom a 4 


few wild or garden flowers would be like a 
breath of heaven. Pack the blossoms 
carefully in moist wrappings and send by 
parcel post to whichever of Christian Cen- 
ters is nearest you. The gift will carry 4 
message and will be much appreciated. 


Aiken Institute of Olivet, Chicago. 


Hungarian Home for Girls or Judson Neighbor- | 


hood House, New York City. 
Katherine House, Indian Harbor, Indiana. 
Morgan Memorial, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Brooks House, Hammond, Ind. 
Dietz Memorial, Brooklyn, New York. 
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Elnathan G. Phillips 
By M. C. MAson, or Tura, ASSAM 


Information just received says that Rev. 
Elnathan G. Phillips, D.D., has passed on 
to heaven. I cannot refrain from asking 
permission and space to say a brief word 
regarding this noble brother, whose whole 
life was spent in giving the gospel to the 
Garos of Assam. No one has a better 
knowledge of his work than I, who have 
been intimately associated with him for 
fifty-four years. I would that I were able 
to speak as fully and as well of him as I 
know. His missionary life has been an 
illustration of the wisdom, not to say the 
necessity, in a field like this, of following 
the plan of Christ in sending out disciples 
two by two, so at one in purpose and 
thought as to be true yokefellows. At the 
the annual meeting of our Society, held in 
Washington, D. C., in 1874, the subject 
of sending missionaries out two by two 
was under consideration and somewhat 
discussed. At that time I ventured the 
hope that we two about to sail for India 
side by side would be like two ones so 
placed as to make eleven rather than sim- 
ply two. That hope has seemed to me 
to have been a sort of true prophecy. The 
work of making an entrance, of opening 
up the way, and of laying foundations of 
Christian life in such a field is beyond 
the power of a single man. Besides the 
advantage of having the approval of a sec- 
ond when important problems need solu- 
tion, the advantage of these being a stand- 
by when furloughs are necessary is one of 
great importance. Mistakes in such work 
are easy, but a suspicion that Dr. Phillips 
was liable to mistakes never approached 
my mind. His metal had the pure ring. 
I believe no man could be intimate with 
Dr. Phillips without being improved there- 
by. I have felt a pride in hearing us 
spoken as the ‘‘Assamese twins,” or in 
having it said of us as William Carey says 
in The Garo Jungle Book, ‘‘You can no 
more dissociate Mason and Phillips than 
you can Martha and Mary.” 

In our mission work there was always 
a consciousness, unspoken, that the work 
Was one, and that important moves should 
have the approval of both. While our 
work was divided so as to economize time 
and strength, to the best of my recollec- 
tion, however urgent appeared the matter, 
neither of us took a new step without the 
approval of the other. We were laying 
foundations and cultivating methods for 
an ignorant people, and in considering the 
difficult tasks Dr. Phillips was a man of 
Caution, reserved, and of sound judgment, 
able to weigh pros and cons of questions 
Presented, 

His cautious, painstaking, enduring 
Perseverance was conspicuously accom- 
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panied by the loving kindness and patience 
with individuals which counts so weightily 
in winning souls. The ignorant and pa- 
tience-trying found a listening ear. The 
prevailing note in remarks made at a 
memorial service held upon hearing of his 
departure was of personal talks and spe- 
cial advice. In his touring from village to 
village he was hailed with a welcome as to 
a loving father. In short, his life, was not 
simply that of a verbal instructor, but was 
a model of Christian character. 

He was not influenced by selfish motives 
The good of the people, the best for the 
work of Christ among them, was his one 
aim. The idea of mission work being a step- 
ping stone to some other position, a most 
crippling if not a deadly thought, never 
occurred to him. Even to the last, al- 
though unable to be on the field, he gave 
his strength as best he could. Having ac- 
quired the language, without the aid of 
books, probably better than any other 
foreigner, he was able so to translate the 
book of Psalms after leaving the field that 
it was welcomed and heartily approved by 
readers both native and missionaries. 
His last efforts were in translating Isaiah, 
the result of which is not yet received. I 
thank the Lord most heartily for permit- 
ting me to know and be so intimately asso- 
ciated with him in a work of this kind. 

(Dr. Mason and Dr. Phillips married 
sisters in Hamilton, N. Y., just after their 
graduation from the seminary and shortly 
before sailing for Assam, where together 
they were to do their great work among the 
Garos. Their story is told in that most 
readable volume, The Garo Jungle Book. 
Dr. Phillips proved true to the statement 
he made as a boy to a visiting preacher 
who asked him ‘‘ What are you going to do 
with your life?” ‘I am going to give it to 
God.” This he did in a way that makes his 
name a living influence in Garo land.—Ed) 


Maymyo Bible Assembly 


And there did assemble in Maymyo, dur- 
ing the first ten days of the month of April, 
in the year 1921, a multitude of people 
from all parts of the land of Burma. They 
were greeted by the fresh breezes from the 
mountain tops when they had hardly be- 
gun to ascend the mountain side, and 
straightway they forgot the heat of the 
plains which had made their faces pale 
and their steps faltering. 

The multitude did number 74 delegates 
when the counting was done, and there 
was much joy in the hearts of the leaders 
that so many peoples should come to this 
Bible Assembly, as the obstacles to over- 
come had been of a great quantity. It 
was also found that many sacrifices had 
been made to enable the delegates to come, 
and we did all rejoice that many did count 
it a pleasure to make this sacrifice. All 
did assemble at eventide for general meet- 
ing, when was heard the language of the 
peoples of Burma, yea, even Burmese, 
Kachin, Sgaw Karen, Pwo Karen, and 
English. But during the day were held 
classes, some being Bible Studies in Karen, 
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likewise in Burmese, lectures on Citizen- 
ship in English, and these classes were led 
by those who were deemed worthy by one 
Mr. Currier of the Judson College. 

We all did experience great joy when we 
did go to Anisikan Falls and Goteik Gorge 
to view the works of God’s hand wrought in 
this country, and great and glorious wa 
the feeling of good comradeship and fellow- 
ship which did prevail on these occasions, 
though at times a feeling of great fatigue 
did threaten to destroy our joy, but after a 
few days we did forget about the trials and 
did remember only the joys and pleasures. 

If any man did ask as to the outstanding 
feature of this Bible Assembly held in 
Maymyo, he would receive the answer 
which did tell him of the great earnestness 
of the delegates and of the Spirit of God 
which did surely dwell in our midst. Many 
did consecrate themselves to definite 
Christian service and the hearts of the 
leaders did rejoice. 

By her whose signature is in this wise, 


FRIEDA PETER. 


Station Snap Shots 
A WATER FAMINE IN INDIA 


The great famine in China has been 
receiving the primary attention and the 
gifts of all Christian people and yet we find 
that famine, with all the horrors that 
follow in its wake, is not restricted to China 
alone. A recent report from Mrs. J. S. 
Timpany, who is one of the missionaries in 
our most northern station in South India, 
gives a vivid picture of the famine condi- 
tions which during the year 1920 affected 
practically every department of mission 
work there. For the third successive year 
the rains have failed completely. As a 
result there is a water famine. The wells 
are dry throughout the town and although 
the government has had several wells dug, 
the suffering is still very acute. The wells 
in the mission compound have been dry for 
about two years. For the last few months 
water to supply the bungalows, hospitals 
and schools has been carted from a well 
about a mile away. Insome districts near 
Secunderabad, according to Mrs. Tim- 
pany, water is actually being sold. 


CONVERTED IN THE Mission HOSPITAL 


The following example will give some 
idea of the far-reaching work being done 
through the Christian Hospital at Shaoh- 
sing, East China: 

‘“‘A young woman from the country who 
had spent much money on many doctors 
with little or no benefit decided as a last 
resort to try what we could do. She was 
anemic and wasted to little more than skin 
and bones, and her improvement, though 
steady, was slow. This gave her time, 
however, to become acquainted with us 
and, better still, with the gospel message 
and with our Saviour. She also had time 
to learn to read a little in the New Testa- 
ment. On leaving the hospital improved 
in health, she determined to waste no 
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money on doctors but to follow the advice 
given her. Later she returned, so fat that 
we scarcely recognized her, and reported 
that in taking our advice she had eaten a 
whole field full of turnips! Within the 
past month she was married. This bride 
is the only Christian in all that place. 
None of her family nor her husband know 
anything about the religion which she finds 
so precious. May she let her light so shine 
that they may see her good works and 


glorify her Father who is in Heaven!” 
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Department of Education 
From Report of Secretary G. R. Hovey 


Recent visits to Cuba and Porto Rico, 
to the Indians and the Negro schools of 
the South intensifies the conviction that 
Christian education is an essential part of 
the Home Mission task. It is clear that 
no race or large section of the country can 
be both evangelized and built up in Chris- 
tian efficiency by the efforts of mission- 
aries from without. The real work of 
Christianizing a people must be done by 
their own leaders. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that the call for enlargement of 
school equipment and work is incessant 
and urgent. 

If a Christian school would minister to 
the development of strong churches, it is 
necessary in some parts of our mission field 
that it contribute something to the devel- 
opment of prosperous communities. 
Where abject poverty prevails the schools 
almost of necessity are giving courses in 
agriculture and industrial work. These 
schools are also forced to give a consider- 
able secular training when this cannot be 
secured in other schools. For the preach- 
ers must be able to hold the respect of the 
young people who come from the schools; 
an ignorant leadership cannot do this. 
There is danger, however, of emphasizing 
the industrial and secular. The clearest 
justification for these schools is their train- 
ing in Christian life and service. In most 
of our fields there is still a great lack of 
trained Christian workers—pastors, pas- 
tors’ assistants, Sunday school teachers, 
and community workers. Our schools 
have given instruction in the Bible and in 
morals. They have transformed by the 
grace of God the lives of a large proportion 
of their pupils. They have been good 
evangelistic stations and places of Chris- 
tian nurture. The call today is for a far 
larger and more definite training in Chris- 
tian work. 

In our schools for the colored people 
theological training is already receiving 
new emphasis, but the training of other 
Christian workers has received but little 
attention. In Porto Rico, Cuba, and Mex- 
ico our schools have trained a considerable 
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number of preachers, but not nearly 
enough to meet the needs of the growing 
Christian communities. In these stations 
we have done practically nothing for the 
training of Christian workers other than 
preachers. Among the Indians there is the 
same imperative need of larger work in the 
training of Christian pastors and workers. 
The Department of Education has at its 
command hardly more than sufficient 
funds to maintain the schools on their 
present basis. The schools can fulfill their 
mission only as the friends of this work in- 
crease their contributions to it. 




















FIRST NURSES GRADUATED FROM OUR 
HOSPITAL IN PUEBLA 


Graduate Nurses at Puebla 


The first class to graduate from the 
Hospital ‘‘Latino Americano,’”’ Puebla, 
Mexico, the first students completing a full 
three-year course in their own language, 
numbered only three, but they compose 
the vanguardia, we hope, of an army of 
nurses who may put in practice their class 
motto ‘For God and Humanity,” until 
the Mexican people shall accept the 
nursing profession, and the name of nurse, 
as sacred in their national thought and life. 

The large reception hall was prettily 
decorated in the class colors, orange and 
gold. The Mexican colors, with the 
American and Mexican flags crossed in the 
center, made a pleasing background for the 
speakers. The nursing body, led by Dr. 
and Mrs. Conwell, marched to their places 
to the right and left of the speakers. Dr. 
A. B. Rudd’s address to the graduates was 
interlaced with thoughtful admonition and 
advice to those who were to be the 
standard-bearers for others to follow. He 
emphasized the honor and responsibility 
which was theirs. After the giving of the 
diplomas by the superintendent of nurses, 
the graduates took the modified Hippo- 











cratic oath. The audience was deeply im- 
pressed as Dr. Conwell, the director of the 
hospital, fastened the hospital pin upon the 
breast of each graduate. 

The American colony presented each 
graduate with a money gift of appre- 
ciation, to which one of the graduates 
replied on behalf of the class. Two of the 
class will become the first district or visit- 
ing nurses in the republic, one to remain in 
Puebla and the other going to the capital. 


Social Service and Rural Commu- 
nity Work 


From Report of Secretary Rolvix Harlan 


The year has been one of increasing con- 
tacts and developing work. Our churches 
are becoming more clearly conscious of 
their community relationships. Some of 
the larger city Federations of Churches 
are increasing their staff of workers to in- 
clude a community worker, whose duty it 
is to be thoroughly acquainted with the 
institutions, industries, and life of the peo- 
ple, and to relate the churches helpfully to 
them. Hospitals, juvenile courts, deten- 
tion homes, institutions of charity and 
correction present opportunities and fields 
of labor for Protestant churches which we 
are only beginning to recognize and enter. 
This work is being done cooperatively 
for the most part, through the Commission 
on Church and Social Service of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, our Department 
of Social Service cooperating. 

The department is cooperating in seek- 
ing to understand and influence industrial 
relations to make them Christian in spirit 
and practice. Industrial Relations Con- 
ferences or ‘Institutes have been held in 
some of the larger cities, and our experi- 
ence and the call from the field has war- 
ranted arrangements for a further series 
of such meetings in various cities and in- 
dustrial communities, bringing together 
employers, business men, and workers to 
cofisider our Christian duty in the light of 
the facts. 

Last summer we sent four theological 
students into lumber-camps in the North- 
west to carry forward a conversational 
evangelism and to make research into the 
conditions and possibilities of religious and 
welfare work among this class of practically 
unreached men. Their reports will greatly 
assist the Committee on Lumber Camps 


and Migrant Labor Groups of the Home : 
Mission Council in developing methods of [7 


service. 


The Secretary of the Department has | 


given such time as was possible in address- 
ing churches, brotherhoods, pastors’ con- 
ferences, and groups of social workers on 
some phase of the church and industrial 
relations, or community service. Con- 


siderable church and community survey | 
work has been done during the year, the i 
field work by Mr. Harold Husted. Not- | 


able among these studies has been that of 


the City of Buffalo, made for the Federa- [ 


tion of Churches of that city, upon which 
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their program of comity and advance work 
has been built. 

Five states have provided for a director 
of town and country church work as a 
part of the staff of convention workers. 
Some other states are adjusting the work 
of their staff in order to give special atten- 
tion and supervision to the town and coun- 
try churches which in these states con- 
stitute one of the most challenging mis- 
sionary opportunities. In this work the 
Society has cooperated through the ser- 
vices of the department and in some cases 
financially. 

Institutes and conferences of pastors 
and workers have been held, showing a 
widespread interest. Evangelistic pro- 


grams, as well as community service pro- 
grams, are being promoted for town and 
country churches. 


An Indian Film Story 


“An Authentic Study of the Moral and 
Social Emancipations of the Mono In- 
dians” has just been completed and 
recorded in the motion picture film, this 
bit of California history being compiled 
by Rev. Coe Hayne of the Home Mission 
Society and Harry S. Myers of the Gen- 
eral Board of Promotion’s Stereopticon 
Department. 

The Mono Indians, fifteen years or less 
ago, were not accepted wards of either the 
United States Government or California. 
They had no land or schools and no steady 
employment. Their homes were huts or 
caves, as fortune decreed, and their food 
was chiefly acorns, roots herbs and such 
game as they could get. They had been 
driven to the remote cafions and pockets 
of the Sierras in the early ’50s, when Con- 
gress had repudiated their treaties. 

The pioneer mission workers responsible 

for the present-day conditions of the 
Monos are still alive, and Miss Ida M. 
Schofield, ‘Little Mother,” and Rev. 
J. G. Brendel, of the Home Mission Soci- 
ety, were among the ‘‘stars”’ in this film 
record. It was because of Mr. Brendel’s 
efforts for the Monos and his resulting in- 
fluence among them that they called in 
that section of California where they live 
“Brendel’s Indians.’ Mr. Brendel has 
won government thanks for his war on 
bootleggers, who formerly worked havoc 
among the Monos, for his achievements in 
teaching health measures, and in repre- 
senting the Monos in securing regular 
employment in vineyards and on farms, 
in the San Juan valley. His work is filmed 
in many phases and portrays the awaken- 
ing interest on the part of government 
officials in seeing that greater justice is 
done to the Monos. 
_ The film also incorporates scenes taken 
in 1918 showing the Red Cross activities 
of the Monos during the Great War, when 
the whole tribe made needed articles. 
rolled bandages and did other patriotic 
work, for which they received high com- 
mendations, 

The film is 3,800 feet long, being slightly 
under four reels, and is the property of the 
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General Board of Promotion. It will be Alta, which he founded about twelve years 
available for churches which possess or use ago. 
the motion picture machine in their work. --- 
For information write to Stereopticon De- Our versatile missionary, Rev. A. B. 
partment, General Board of Promotion, Howell, who can build a meeting house or 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York. hold down a professorship in a Latin 
American college, spent the early summer 
Field Notes weeks at the Lake Geneva and Silver Bay 
student summer conferences. Every 
The Baptists are now the only Prot- afternoon he met individuals by appoint- 
estant body working among the Italians in ment to discuss the work in our Latin 
New Haven. The Connecticut Baptist American fields. 
State Convention, New Haven Baptist --- 
Union and the Home Mission Society are _Colporter-missionary T. M. Smith has 
cooperating in plans tosecureachurchand begun intensive work in Maricopa and 
community house for Italians in New Pinal Counties, Arizona, a territory equal 
Haven, the total to cost approximately to whole states along the Atlantic coast. 
$30,000. Large irrigation districts are to be opened 
up in this district of the West during this 
One of the happiest delegates to the year and next. The Gillespie project near 
Convention at Des Moines, was Dr. D. D. Arlington and Gila Bend has just finished 
Proper, the veteran field representative of itsdam. The tillable area involved totals 
the Home Mission Society. He came to 90,000 acres; 35,000 acres are to be opened 
the convention city directly from Omaha, east and south of Mesa and Chandler. 
Nebraska, where he had assisted in The Casa Grande project of 150,000 acres 
dedicating the new Swedish Baptist is gradually nearing completion and the 
Church of that metropolis free from all en- Paradise-Verde project (96,000 acres) also 
cumbrance. He declared that in his long is getting under good headway. Before the 
experience in church affairs he had never Grand Canyon project, the biggest in the 
witnessed a heartier response on the part world, is an actuality, Baptists will realize 
of a religious body than that of the that one of their greatest missionary tasks 


Swedish Baptists when the appeal for 
funds was made. Meeting house and 
parsonage have been completed at a cost of 
$26,000. 


faces them in Arizona. For our Board to 
be tardy in doing our just share of the work 
of spiritual reclamation is to endanger the 
material prosperity of this vast region. 








SWEDISH BAPTIST CHURCH AT OMAHA 


At a recent Board meeting of the 
Society, Mr. Garabrant gave an interesting 
account of his trip to Porto Rico, speaking 
in the highest terms of the earnest, 
evangelistic spirit of the Society’s workers 
in that island, nearly all of whom he met at 
the Porto Rican Baptist Association. He 
spoke of the closing evangelistic service at 
which 18 surrendered their lives to Christ. 
He recalled the pleasant impression made 
upon him by the character and condition 
of our church buildings, and his surprise 
and pleasure at the generous giving of the 
Baptist church members. At Dr. Barnes’ 
request Mr. Garabrant told of an enjoyable 
visit to the Garabrant Chapel atMediania 


A gift to which we should like to call 
special attention comes from a Civil War 
veteran. His letter says: 

“‘Enclosed find money order for $5.00 
for the Home work. This is a free will 
offering outside of my monthly allowance 
paid in advance Ist of every month. I 
can’t go to church on account of physical 
ailments. Never hear a sermon, nor a 
brother’s testimony, for at least fifteen 
years past, but I can occasionally send a 
little extra money to be used for the King- 
dom. If you have any leaflets on the 
Home work, incidents and happenings, 
encouraging, mail a few only. Yours in 
Christ.” 
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“‘Child, follow Me,” the Master said 
As He knocked full loud at my chamber 
door. 
But the morn was fair, and my heart was 
ay. 
“T’ll dally a while on the primrose way, 
And I’ll come,’’ said I, ‘‘when the morn- 
ing’s o’er.”” 


“Child, follow Me,’’ the Master said 
As He lingered patiently at the gate. 
Grim shadows were falling, the night was 


near. 
“Life’s joys are so sweet, and my friends 
so dear, 
I will come,’’ said I, ‘‘when the night is 
late.”’ 


“Child, follow Me,” the Master cried 

As He walked away through the darkness 
deep. 

And the night had fallen, and the birds 

were still. 

“‘Linger,’’ said I, ‘“‘at the foot of the hill, 

And I'll come when the world is hushed in 
sleep.” 


‘Master, I come,”’ I cried at length, 

“‘Heart-weary to serve at Thine own dear 
side; 

Thou hast called me long, but I come at 

last.”” 

But mine eyes were dim, and my strength 
was past, 

And I could not follow the crucified! 


The Latest in Guild Circles 
Fatt STYLES FOR 1921 


“Plan your Work, 
Work your Plan.”’ 


Mrs. Montgomery will let us borrow 
that terse phrase, I am sure, because she is 
one of the new members of the Guild Com- 
mission. Some of us have been planning 
the work for the W. W. G. and now we are 
looking to you to work the plans, girls. 

1. Program meetings. ‘‘Notions,’’ Miss 
Applegarth’s program for Senior Chapters 
based on The Kingdom and the Nations 
and Playing Square with Tomorrow. This 
is for Senior Chapters and needs no further 
word of endorsement. Buy it, if you have 
not already done so. Price fifteen cents. 
Junior Chapters will use Under Many 
Flags and Stay at Home Journeys with the 
manual provided for each. 

2. Mission Study Classes. We are very 
anxious to have at least 1,000 Mission 
Study Classes in addition to regular Pro- 
gram Meetings. These are growing in 
popularity. Plan them for a period of six 
consecutive weeks, before prayer meeting. 


See W. W. G. Department of Missions 
for January, 1921, for details of plan; or 
send to me for the leaflet, ‘‘First Steps to 
Mission Study.” 

3. Reading Contest. This is fully ex- 
plained on page 374 of June Missions; also 
in the National Reading Contest leaflets. 
Last year 64 Chapters received the award 
for qualifying in the Reading Contest; two 
for the fourth year, three for the third, six 
for the second, and the rest for the first. 

4. Reading Groups. These are distinct 
from the Reading Contest and mean that 
as you gather for White Cross work, some 
one may read aloud a chapter of a good 
missionary novel, or a short story in leaflet 
form; or better yet, a letter from a mission- 
ary. Send to the Woman’s Home and 
Woman’s Foreign Societies, 276 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, for mimeographed 
copies of letters from missionaries. 

5. Debates. This is a new feature for 
this year and we know you will love it. 
Girls like to debate, and it will sharpen 
your wits. Try out the girls in your own 
Chapter and then let them challenge an- 
other Chapter either in your church, or 
your city. Let this also be a feature of 
Association and State Rallies, and always 
conduct them according to strict debating 
rules which you will find in any public 
library. Select any good debatable 
question on Home or Foreign Missions, but 
be sure the question admits of fair argu- 
ments on both sides. For instance, 
“Resolved, that the missionary has done 
more for the uplift of Oriental countries 
than the merchant.” 

6. Theme Contest. This is a brand new 
feature for this year. We have had our 
Short Story, Essay, and Resumé Contests 
and they have been very successful, but we 
are changing this year to a Theme Contest. 
Instead of giving you the choice of either 
study book for your theme we are assign- 
ing one topic—this year it is a Home 
Mission topic, “ Race Prejudice,” and next 
month we shall give some reference books 
on the subject. The length of the theme is 
2,000 words, and points on which it is to be 
judged will be printed on leaflet form later. 
In the meantime, put on your thinking 
caps and plan to enter that contest. The 
same award is offered, attendance at a 
Summer School of Missions with all ex- 
penses paid. 

7. New Plays. Such Stuff as Dreams Are 
Made Of is all printed, and while it was 
prepared for the Jubilee it is not merely a 
Foreign Mission play. It is really a his- 
torical sketch of the growth and activities 
of the Guild in dramatic form. Price 
fifteen cents. It takes about half an hour. 

Help Wanted! A new Americanization 
play written by Miss Naomi Fletcher. 


Perkin’ in China by Mrs. James Munn 
This was written for a local Guild Chapte: 
but is so fine that I have had 300 copies 
mimeographed, and you can secure then 
for 10 cents each by sending to 218 Lan 
caster Avenue. 

8. Stereopticon Lecture. Yes, honest anc 
true, a stereopticon-lecture on the World 
Wide Guild! Isn’t that pretty fine? Ii 
probably will not be ready before the end 
of October, but it will be worth waiting for. 
There will be about fifty slides showing 
groups of Guild girls, charts showing 
growth, and slides illustrating the different 
phases of work at home and in the Orient 
in which we are interested through our 
activities. The cost of the lecture will be 
$2.00 for the rental plus the parcel post 
charges both ways—which will be another 
$2.00 probably—but you can easily get 
that amount and much more by taking an 
offering after the lecture. All applications 
for the lecture should be sent to Mr. 
Harry Myers, 276 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Now, girls, isn’t that a pretty fine pro- 
gram of work? This year is bound to be 
the very best in our history, and it will be 
if each individual girl does her part. Here 
are a few suggestions culled from Mrs. 
Montgomery, Mrs. Cronk, and others at 
Northfield: 

Convert the energy used for friction into 
momentum. 

Have a motto for your Chapter for this 
year. ‘Lighted to lighten” is a good one. 

Start the fall work with a cabinet 
luncheon when your officers plan and pray. 

Have a ten-minute dramatization of 
each chapter of the study book. 

Take out last Sunday’s flowers. In 
other words, don’t use the same old posters 
and invitations. 

Outline your plans definitely. Don’t be 
guilty of losing not only your way, but 
also your destination. 


Make greater use of maps and charts at ' 


your meetings. 
Remember—Information plus Inspira- 
tion should equal Perspiration. 


““How oft we watch the yearsand hope to see 
Our eager planning bring us victory, 
Forgetting that the greatest meeds are won 

By labor not in years but moments done!” 


The New Guild Commission 


The Guild Commission has been ‘‘ made 
over” in order to include women near New 
York as well as those who would be in New 
York at stated times for other meetings, 
and whom do you think is one of the newly 
appointed members? The President of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, Mrs. W. A. 
Montgomery. The best is none too good 
for us. In addition we still have the 
“Mother” of the Guild and Crusade, Mrs. 
MacLeish, Mrs. Westfall, Mrs. Coleman, 
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Mrs. Pratt, Miss Burton and Miss Hudson. 
We had a very delightful breakfast meet- 
ing in Des Moines as guests of Mr. Hill, 
when the plans given in this issue were con- 
firmed and heartily approved. Com- 
mission meetings will be held quarterly in 
our New York office. 


W. W. G. Conference in 
Des Moines 


With the thermometer ranging between 
go’ and 100° in the shade we certainly 
warmed up to the subject of Guild work 
in our Annual Conference, and although 
our numbers were not so large as usual, our 
conference was one of the most enthusiastic 
yet held. The Western girls are full of 
vigor and that day they were veritable 
animated interrogation points. In the 
celebration of the Woman’s Foreign Jubilee 
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Miss Crissman and I carried the model of 
our Jubilee W. W. G. Dormitory in the 
Processional; and in the Pageant we had 
about twenty-five young girls dressed in 
white with a surplice band of dark blue 
crepe paper on which were the letters 
W. W. G. in white. Such a burst of 
applause as greeted them! 


California’s House Party 


The following extracts from a personal 
letter will give you some idea of the suc- 
cessful house party held at Berkeley 
Baptist Divinity School, June 3, 4, 5: 

“‘Our Girls’ House Party is past history 
but the inspiration of it will live long in the 
hearts and lives of those 210 girls. The 
two dear girls who planned it and saw it 
through have won the confidence of our 
women. They are Mrs. Reith of Berkeley 
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and Miss Helen Hobart of Sacramento. 
The four state secretaries were there and 
acted as hostesses. The sessions were all 
led by the girls themselves. Of course 
Mrs. Montgomery was the crowning joy 
and inspiration of all our leaders, and from 
her messages we know we shall have a 
more faithful and devoted young woman- 
hood in the South Pacific District. Those 
dear girls from across the sea who came to 
the Jubilee have brought us a vision we can 
never forget. Their testimony has spoken 
for many recruits. One girl in third year 
University course specializing in bacteri- 
ology is to begin her medical course in 
preparation for medical missionary work. 
Our Conference motto was: 
‘Just as I am, young, strong and free, 
To be the best that I can be 
For truth and righteousness and Thee, 
Lord of my life, I come.’”’ 


CAST OF GIRL GUIDE PLAY, GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, NELLORE, INDIA 


The Girl Guides in Nellore 


One new feature of our work with the 
High School Girls in Nellore this year has 
been the Girl Guide organization. Miss 
Cornelius, one of our Indian teachers, has 
had charge of the work this last year, and 
has shown a good deal of initiative and 
enthusiasm in getting it started. Miss 
Bullard brought her guides from Kavali to 
give a demonstration. Our girls were much 
interested and a company of twenty-seven 
Was organized, three patrols of nine each. 

. Special funds were needed when all the 


Guides in the Madras Presidency were in- 
vited to take part in a demonstration in 
Madras, before Lady Willington. Under 
Miss Cornelius’ leadership, the girls gave 
a play entitled ‘The Land of the Blue 
Flower.” 

The result quite exceeded their expec- 
tations, and rewarded them for their 
hard work and enthusiastic effort. Over 
a hundred rupees were realized. And that 
meant that all the girls could go to Madras. 
Each company had been given some phase 


of the Girl Guide work to display, and our 
assignment was “‘ Toy Making,” which in- 
volved using not only the hands, but their 
ingenuity, as well. We were very glad in- 
deed, to have our school represented, along 
with Kavali and the Madras Schools. We 
feel that the organization has been de- 
cidedly worth while in developing among 
the girls a spirit of comradeship, and a 
desire to be useful to others. We hope and 
intend to continue to grow next year.— 
Olive E. Jones, Nellore. 
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The C. W. C. Bows to the'N. B. C. 


For the first time in its short career, the 
C. W. C. appeared before the whole as- 
semblage of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention. On the opening day of the Con- 
vention, Wednesday, June 22, the Wo- 
man’s Foreign Mission Society formed a 
processional as an introduction to the pre- 
sentation of their Jubilee gifts to the de- 
nomination. Mrs. Montgomery and other 
officers led the march. Then the charm- 
ing Oriental girls, then the representatives 
of the ten Districts, each bearing a model 
of the building which their gifts are to 
erect; then the two national secretaries 
of the W. W. G. carrying the model of the 
dormitory at Swatow for which the W. W. 
G. girls contributed $12,000; then came 
four representatives of the C. W. C., two 
splendid boys with golden trumpets, and 
following them a true Crusader bearing the 
banner, made of gold-colored cardboard 
with the words ‘Children’s World Cru- 
sade,”’ the emblem of the cross on the 
shield, and “Children today—Leaders 
tomorrow.” Beside him came a lovely lit- 
tle girl carrying in her arms two of the dolls 
sent her from Miss Dowling’s factory in 


China, symbolizing the children of the 
world, for whom the members of the C. W. 
C. have been happy to add their gifts and 
thus share in the Jubilee. It was most 
gratifying to notice the hearty reception 
they were given by the Convention. In 
the evening when the beautiful pageant 
was given, about thirty boys and girls 
took their’ part as Crusaders, Heralds, 
and Jewels, and sang, as they came on the 
stage, the Crusaders’ Hymn, ‘‘Fairest 
Lord Jesus.’’ Donald True of Des Moines 
recited the part assigned to the C. W. C. 
in clear and distinct tones. Altogether 
it was a great distinction to have so con- 
spicuous a place in the Convention. 

On Field Day, Mrs. E. S. Osgood pre- 
sented an out-of-doors adaptation of 
“Living Pictures of Crusade Conquest.” 

On Conference Day the C. W. C. Con- 
ference was held in the Library and was 
well attended. We had the pleasure of 
hearing from Miss Crissman, Miss Huckle- 
berry of Indiana, the only State Leader 
who had not left Des Moines, and Miss 
Ruth Shipley, who is to prepare the Cru- 
sader programs on “‘Stay At Home Jour- 
neys’”’ and ‘‘Under Many Flags.”’ It is 
expected that these and the Herald pro- 





grams prepared by Mrs. E. S. Osgood 
and Mrs. F. S. Osgood of Chicago, will be 
ready for use by the time you read this. 


ANNUAL May Party IN LAWRENCE 


The Crusaders, Heralds and Jewels in 
the Second Baptist Church, Lawrence, 
Mass., have an annual May Party and 
Summer Christmas Tree. This year there 
were 150 children present, including the 
boys and girls from the Italian Church 
at Pleasant Valley. Two daily papers 
sent photographers to the home of Rey. 
Charles P. MacGregor, where the party 
was held, and gave an unusual amount of 
space to the pictures and the account of the 
festivities. The whole church is organized 
for missionary work through the Women’s 
Union, the W. W. G. and C. W. C. They 
write that this has been the best year 
they have had; both as to work accom- 
plished and success of programs. 


Juniors IN A NAVAL BATTLE 


A membership campaign of unusual in- 
terest was carried through to a successful 
finish by the Junior Society of Manlius, 
N. Y., and we are happy to give the de- 
scription of it as sent by Mrs. H. E. Ran- 
sier, hoping that it may give an idea to 
some Crusader or Junior Leader who needs 
this kind of impetus to start the year’s 
work. 

“First we divided the Society into two 
sections, the Blue and Red Fleets, with a 
wideawake admiral at the head of each. 





C. W. C. RALLY, BROOKLYN 
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Each side sits by itself with an aisle be- 
tween, and on the two sides of the walls 
we have made a “‘sea”’ on strips of wrap- 
ping paper, using crayon and water color 
to make it look like the real thing. These 
“seas” are 11 ft. long and 5 deep. 

Upon each sea we have placed 10 battle- 
ships, 15 cruisers, 20 destroyers, and 20 
submarines cut from cardboard. The bat- 
tleships are about seven or eight inches 
long and other boats smaller as they go 
down the line. These are pasted on the 
seas so they can easily be removed. It 
takes the following number of shots to 
sink these ships: Battleship, 100; cruiser, 
75; destroyer, 50; submarine, 40. 

The shots are obtained as follows: 
Morning church attendance, 10; Junior 
attendance, 5; Scripture verse memoriz- 
ing, 10; Testimony at meeting, 10; New 
member, 10; Visitor, 5; Fleet having larg- 
est attendance, 10; Largest collection, 10. 

Points are counted each Sunday and 
the Admiral sinks the boats on the oppos- 
ing sides by taking them off the sea and 
pasting them bottomside up or standing 
on end way down on the bottom of the 
sea. Wealso have penalties: Tardiness, 5; 


















Absence, 5; Quarreling or wrangling over 
points, 20. 

Talk about excitement! This contest 
has been going on for three Sundays, and 
it has created so much excitement in our 
village that the people from other churches 
are coming to investigate it, to see what it 
can be. There is no other Junior Society 
in town and still we have made it a rule 
that all new members must be non-church- 
going children. We average 85 to 90, 
according to the weather.” 


Easy PrizEs 


Half the fun of winning a prize is in try- 


ing for it, and in this case I believe you 
Crusaders will agree with me that at least 
51 per cent of the fun is in working for it 


sent by Rev. Sidney Fisher from his Cru- 
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FOUR LITTLE HIGH-CASTE VISITORS AT OUR SCHOOL IN ONGOLE, SOUTH INDIA 


the most books on our Traveling Library 
list before December first we shall present 
a beautiful colored poster like the one re- 
produced here. Every book is a good one 
and full of interest to boys and girls. Every 
book also counts ten Honor Points. Send 
Miss Noble the number of points gained 
by reading on December first, and then 
watch the mails. Be sure to write dis- 
tinctly the name and address of the one to 
whom the poster is to be sent. 


JOIN THE PUZZLERS 


In June Missions we printed a puzzle 

















Here you are: To the Companies reading 











sader Company. He has given us another 
and will send us others if our Crusaders 
really like to work on them. Boys, this is 
right in your line. Send in the drawings. 
Those who have successfuly worked the 
the first one are Julia LaPoint, Fayette- 
ville, N. Y.; Lillian Hayes (with the help 
of her brother), Binghamton, N. Y.; Irma 
Lowe, Long Prairie, Minn.; Marion Fis- 
cher, Leslie, Mich.; Fannie Borden, 


Farmington, Me. 


Vay < Dibd 


218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y 






ERE is a cottage 

which one of the 
Crusaders made 
from the Chinese 
puzzle printed in 
June. You can also 
make a saw-toothed 
figure from the same 
pieces. 
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THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


CONDUCTED BY ESTELLA SUTTON AITCHISON 
100 Alta Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 


























Some Welcome Home Parties 


A Wonderful Missionary Sociable. (But 
hark ye; it was not labeled.) ‘‘When we 
opened the door, half a dozen people laid 
hold upon us with glad hands. They didn’t 
pass us down any stiff, murmuring receiv- 

. ing line. Presently the hostess announced 
that all who were born in January were to 
go to a spot in the room which they must 
locate by its appropriateness, and so with 
the rest of the months. There ensued a 
lively search for birth-month headquarters. 

“In one corner hung a number of new 
calendars, a sheet of good resolutions, and 
various other decorations that made 
January easily recognizable. February was 
white with imitation snow and ice, as were 
also December and January. Abraham 
Lincoln and George Washington divided 
the honors with the red hearts of Valen- 
tine’s Day. From a chandelier in the 
center hung an umbrella. Underneath 
were both overshoes and sunshades, so the 
April crowd soon gathered there. June had 
roses and orange blossoms. July, of course, 
was easily recognizable by its patriotic 
decorations. November had its turkey and 
sheaves of ingathered grain. December 
had its tiny Christmas tree and bells. 

“‘By the time the months were correctly 
assembled, every one was well introduced; 
but to make double sure of it, the first 
person who located his month had to wel- 
come the next, then the two welcomed the 
next, and so on until there was an all- 
pervading atmosphere of fellowship. 

‘‘When the last one was in place, the 
hostess announced that it was the cook’s 
evening off, and the guests would have to 

‘ prepare the supper. January was to cut 
the bread, February to make one kind of 
sandwiches and March another, June was 
to make cocoa, and soon. When the meal 
was srepared and all seated, the hostess 
tapped a bell and said, ‘The sandwiches, 
please, April,’ at which the Aprilites 
hurried off to serve the sandwiches. So the 
entire supper service was assigned. 

“When the supper was over, the groups 
were given fifteen minutes to evolve 
limericks or poems on their birth-month. 
A vote was taken by each group as to the 
production of greatest merit, on its month. 
When the roll of months was called, the 

authors of the blue-ribbon poems read their 
productions. 

“After we had laughed and cheered to 
our hearts’ content, the hostess calmly 
announced that the divisions thus made 
would stand for a year, and that for the 
next twelve months, the programs and 
activities of the Young People’s Mission- 
ary Society (substitute any other mission- 
ary unit) would be conducted accordingly, 


the January group having charge of the 
anuary meeting, and so on. 

‘Now I had never been much interested 
in missions; but the way that woman out- 
lined the calls of the various months and 
suggested the various things to be done— 
well, the first thing I knew I was wishing I 
lived in that town.”—(Adapted from The 
Missionary Review of the World.) 


A Talent Search. Fifty-three members 
who belonged to a missionary society 
received this letter: 

“You are invited to take part in a 
‘Talent Search’ for the Woman’s Mission- 
ary Society. We are sure there are many 
hidden talents among our members. In 
planning the work for the coming year we 
want to have a program of service with 
every member doing the things she can best 
do. Here are some of the things our 
members are asked to do. In each blank 
please write whether or not you will give 
service along the line indicated. We are 
not asking the most expert service but the 
most willing service that may become 
expert. We want to have on file a list of 
women who can and will give various types 
of service. Will you: 

1. Play organ or piano if called on? 

2. Sing in chorus choir for meetings in 

church, hospital or in home? 

. Lead a meeting? 

. Lead in prayer? 

. Prepare talk or paper on assigned 
subject? 

. Be hostess for meetine at church or 
at homes of others? 

7. Offer your home for meetings as 
needed? If so, how many women 
can you seat? 

8. Offer an automobile for occasional 
use in meeting speakers, visiting sick 
or absent members, or taking a dis- 
abled person to a meeting? 

g. Decorate church for 
occasions? 

10. Lead a mission study class? 

(Any other questions locally ap- 
propriate may be asked, including 
those pertaining to visiting the sick 
or new members, furnishing flowers, 
making posters or charts, helping 
with missionary pageants, getting 
up sociables, doing ‘kitchen duty’ 
for church affairs, reading to shut- 
ins, making costumes for pageants, 
etc.) 

11, Give names of other people with 
talents you think may be unknown 
to the committee. 

“‘ NoTE—You are not likely to be called 

on at once to do all the things listed. 

“If the above plan is followed, be sure 


ia) nm WwW 


special 





that the committee makes good use of th: 
talents discovered.” 

(This plan, used in connection with a 
“Welcome Home” reception or social, 
would make a fine opening for church 
activities in the autumn.—From Th: 
Missionary Review of the World.) 


A Volunteer Missionary Program. “At 
one of our meetings, our program consiste: 
of the voluntary responses from a large 
number of members whom I had pre- 
viously asked to prepare themselves with 
whasever missionary or program matter 
appealed to them—a song, a poem, a read- 
ing, a story, a striking fact, a description or 
anything else that seemed worthful and 
appropriate. I had also written letters to 
those who were away for the season or who 
had recently moved to other places, solicit- 
ing similar contributions. Almost every 
one responded.”—Mrs. E. E. Davis, Lake 
Crystal, Minnesota. 


How It Works Out 
BY RUTH DANIELS 


It doesn’t have to be a large society to 
put on a pageant. A Missionary Society 
of thirty members in the country village 
of Onsted in Southern Michigan, decided 
this year to study The Bible and Missions. 
They bought sixteen copies of the book and 
began. This was what they said when they 
began: ‘‘ We never can get anything out of 
this, itisso hard.” ‘I can’t get any mean- 
ing out of this chapter.” 

But they kept at it and this was what 
they said when they finished: “I never 
enjoyed a book so much in my life.” 
“‘Isn’t The Bible and Missions a wonderful 
book?” ‘‘What a writer Mrs. Montgom- 
ery is!’’ “I’m so thankful I was asked to 
lead on a chapter.’”’ ‘‘How could anyone 
read the Bible and not believe in Mis- 
sions?”’ 

Then they thought they would give the 
pageant, ‘‘A Message for Man,’ which 
would present the facts of the book before 
the public. This was what they said when 
they began: ‘‘I never can learn all those 
two pages of prose for Translation to say.” 
““My part is only a jumble of words.” 
“There isn’t any time for the pageant.” 
‘We never can get it ready.” 

But the night came and the church was 
crowded. There were seventeen characters 
some in Chinese and Indian and Burmese 
costumes, and Old Testament and Trans- 
lation and The British and Foreign Bible 
Society and United States and so on— 
and not one forgot her part. All who saw 
it were deeply interested in the mighty 
influence of the Bible all over our world, 
and the impression on those who partici- 
pated was tenfold. 

This same society has in two previous 
years given as many pageants—‘‘ Christ 
in America” and ‘The Rights of the 
Child.’’ After the former, in response to a 
roll-call on ‘‘the most beautiful thing | 
ever saw” (in a Grange meeting in that 


‘town), a woman answered “ That pageant 


at the Church.” 
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Monthly Calendar of Prayer 
SEPTEMBER—STATE MISSIONS 


I cannot pretend to care for the many with 
whom I come into contact as much as I do for 
the few. But I can pray for them, and the 
feeling will come more or less in time. In 
this way you will learn imperceptively to 
extend your sympathy, to feel real love for 
many more.—FORBES ROBINSON. 


1. That state secretaries may be wise, considerate, 
kind and gracious in all their dealings with 
pastors and churches. 

2. That pastors and churches, mindful of the 
difficult tasks devolving on state secretaries, 
may be considerate in their judgments. 

3. That all secretaries, clerks, stenographers and 
all employed on ‘‘office work’’ may under- 
stand the value of their service to the cause 
of Christ. 

4. That the state secretaries’ organization may be 
wisely guided; and recognize its part in the 
world wide work. 

5. That officers and members of state boards and 
committees may be faithful in performance 
of their duties. 

6. That all our churches may acknowledge and 
appreciate the bonds of common brotherhood 
uniting all for the common welfare. 

7. That each church may seek to bear its own 
burdens; and all churches may seek to bear 
yee — s burdens and so fulfil the law 
oO! 

8. That all po officers may faithfully dis- 
charge their duties; in no way lording over 
God's heritage. 

9. That pastors may be real leaders, men of 
prayer, working daily in the fear, not of man, 
but of God. 

10. That pulpit committees and churches may be 
led of God’s Spirit in their search and choice 
of pastors. 

11. That proper "pastors may be secured for all our 
churches. 

12. That efficient laymen may be ready to serve as 
supplies for pastorless churches. 

13. That pastorless churches may be willing to 
accept the services of laymen in supplying 
their pulpits. 

14. That the pastors-at-large, district missionaries, 
and all general workers of the state con- 
vention may be protected in their journeys, 
given strength and grace sufficient for their 
daily needs. 

15. That the families of the state missionaries, 
from whom they are so often separated, may 
be kept in health and safety. 

16. That the spirit of true evangelism may per- 
meate into the uttermost part of every state. 

17. That state evangelists may be especially 
blessed in arousing the churches and in pre- 
senting the claims of Christ, and in winning 
many to him 

18. That there may be very large additions unto 
all our churches by baptisms. 

19. That all of our people may have true freedom 
of the Spirit in the bonds of love. 

20. That all Sunday school superintendents, 
officers and teachers may recognize their 
responsibilities and prayerfully discharge 
their duties. 

21. That all Sunday school teachers may make 
preparation to “‘rightly divide the word of 
truth.” 

22. That the young people of our churches may be 
led to make the right choice for life service. 

23. That young people’s organizations, local, asso- 
ciational, state, may constantly become 
more efficient i in training their members for 

_ Christian activities. 

24. That all state workers among foreign-speaking 
peoples may be given the wisdom that 
cometh from above. 

- That the ties between the state convention and 
foreign-speaking organizations may be closer 

and stronger. 

“0. That there may be a revival of attendance, 

interest and power in the prayer services of 
the churches, 


27. That the woman’s missionary organizations, 
local, associational, state, may come more 
and more to recognize the oneness of the 
work. 

28. That the pastors and laymen may have larger 
appreciation of the women’s organizations 
and may themselves be more helpful thereto. 

29. That all our annual meetings in state or asso- 
ciation may be pervaded with prayer, and 
really advance the missionary cause. 

30. That all in every church, and everywhere may 
— Christ supreme and crown him Lord 
ofa 


Bible Studies 
THIRTY-SIXTH WEEK—Sept. 4-10 


Memory VERSE—John 15:7 

Lresson—John 14:12-14; te 23-27 

1. He hath given him a name that is above every 
name (Phil. 2:9-11). 

2. Did Jesus mean that we must append his 
name to our prayers? Surely a prayer reeking with 
selfishness is not disinfected as by magic by the 
addition of the phrase: ‘“‘And this we ask in Jesus’ 
name.’ 

3. His name is not a talisman to be tacked on, 
but rather the sphere in which we pray, and in this 
sense it represents all that he is in his person, in his 
purpose and in his power. 

Pass into that name so conceived, and you 
find the guaranty of right praying. (Compare 
Rom. 8:26-27.) 

5. When our natures have become thus saturated 
with his principles, purposes, and we share his out- 
look, his compassion (Matt. 9:36), we are then able 
to pray in his name and all such prayers are 
answered. 

Lord, lay thy hand on our fevered pulses, our rest- 
less wills; rebuke our selfish desires; envelop us in thy 
completeness and then thrust us out to do whatever 
needs to be done in thy name. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH WEEK—Sert. 11-17 


Memory VERSE—John 17:3 

Lzesson—John 17:1-26 

1. We have been stressing some lessons from our 
Lord. Here we have not teachings in the exact 
sense, but example. We hear him praying and are 
inclined to step backward away, lest listening be 
intrusion. 

2. This is prayer at its highest; then prayer is 
communion. We bleach our ideals in the white 
light of the throne. 

3. But it is not this alone; our Lord introduces 
petition: ‘‘I make request for them,” ‘Keep 
them,’’ etc. 

4. “That they may be one.’’ What sort of unity 
is he here praying for? Church union in the modern 
sense? Spiritual unity? .The disciples were 
members of the same group, but they were not 
always one in spirit. Oneness in spirit, spiritual 
unity, has the evidential value which organic unity 
does not have. It involves none of the risks of 
worldly ambition into which the great ecclesiastical 
bodies have fallen. 

Thou art the author and the example of faith. 
Increase our faith; teach us how to talk things over 
with thee. Save thy people, keep them true; make their 
testimony clear, convincing, compelling, that all may 
believe that thou didst come forth from the Father and 
art the Savior of the world. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH WEEK—Sert. 18-24 


Memory VERSE—Jer. 29 
Lresson—Acts 9:11; 26:5; Ga. 1:13-14 (Compare 
Luke 18:10—14) 


1. We take up here lessons from Paul. He tells 
us that he was a devout Pharisee. Our Lord has 
given us an example of the praying of a Pharisee in 
Luke 18:10. 

2. Saul of Tarsus was better than this Pharisee. 
He was not a hypocrite; he was a sincere man. He 
tells us that he was conscientious at all times (Acts 
22:1-3 and Acts 23:1). 

3. A new chapter and a new kind of praying 
(see Acts 9:11). If we could look into his mind 
there, what should we see? 

4. His whole personality is here pivoted on a new 
center. He had before consulted his own judgment; 
now he consults Christ. Here is the difference 
between conscientiousness and consecration. 
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We thank thee that false conceptions can be rooted 
out and true conceptions set in their place; that our 
past need not be a permanent handicap. Reveal thy- 
self to us and in us, that like thy good servant Paul, we 
may lead others into the knowledge of thyself, of thy 
great salvation. 


THIRTY-NINTH WEEK—Sert. 25-Oct. 1 


MEMORY VERSE—Ps. 73:2! 
ua 4:13-15; II a 1:8-11; II Cor. 

1. A biography of Paul waits to be written which 
will conceive him as an invalid. Note sicknesses in 
the passages of our lesson. Surely we have here the 
explanation of Luke the beloved physician as 
traveling companion. Was their first meeting due 
to a sudden call for a physician. 

2. The hero of II Cor. 11:23-30 carried through 
that terrible catalog, the burden of an incurable 
malady. 

3. In II Cor. 1:10 (compare II Cor. 4:10) we see 
a praying man in despair of his life. 

And in II Cor. 12:7-9 we see him praying 
once, twice, with no answer. Did he conclude that 
it was of no use to pray? He prayed a third time 
and now he received an unexpected answer. ‘““My 
grace is sufficient for thee.’’ This led him to a 
wholly new interpretation of his bodily weakness. 
He saw that it forbade man’s confidence in his flesh, 
(II Cor. 4:16) and so it became a witness to the 
power of God, and as such he rejoiced in it. 

Our Father, thou knowest our frame, thou re- 
memberest that we are dust. We pray for health in 
order that we may better serve; but 1f health would 
lead us to confidence in the flesh. withhold it and give 
us grace to rejoice in our weakness since thy power is 
made perfect in weakness. 


A Birthday Calendar 


Birthdays of the Missionaries and Officers of the 
Missionary and other Cooperating and A filiating 
Organizations of the Northern Baptist Convention. 

A bbreviations—Figures in parentheses indicate 
date of appointment. Word following indicates 
field or form of service. Letters in parentheses indi- 
cate Board or Society. (F), American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society. (H), American Baptist 
Home Mission Society. (WF), Woman's American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society. (WH), Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. (P), 
American Baptist Publication Society. (SC), State 
Convention. (E), Board of Education. (M), Min- 
isters and Missionaries Benefit Board. (UA), under 
appointment: 


SEPTEMBER, 1921 


1. Mrs. H. E. Dudley ('02), Burma (F). 
Miss Eva Garcia (’15), El Salvador (WH). 
Mi gre A. Brown ('14), Jeruel Academy 
Rev. H. A. Heath, oe he of Conventions 
and Conferences (B 
Rev. H. F. Stilwell, Supt. Evangelism (H). 
Rev. Jesse T. Anderson, Colporter Missionary 


Rev. Walter K. Allen ('20), Assam (F). 
Rev. A. S. Woodburne ('20), So. India (F). 
F. A. Perren, French (H). 
Mg S. Turner, Shaw University (H). 
. R. Jordan, State University (H). 
| Bad Wolcott (’20), So. India (WF). 
Miss Isabella Wilson ('95), Assam (WF). 
Rev. H. C. Gibbens, M.D. ('03), Burma (F). 
on = Nowag, Missionary Pastor, Arbuckle, 
alif. 
Rev. W. H. Gibson (SC). Le 
Rev. Oscar S. Jacobson, Colporter Missionary 


(P). 

3. D.H. Kulp, II. ('13), E. China (F). 
Mrs. Leah Wilson (’ 19), "Negroes (WH). 
Rev. ae N. Brink ('19), Gen. Sec’y (P). 
Rev. E. Farrier, Director of Promotion, 

New Roark. 
Rev. L. E. Worley, Bacone College (HY. 
M. W. Miller ('17), W. Washington (SC). 
. Mrs. John McGuire ('89), Burma dF : 
. a A. Hokanson ('17), W. China 


(WF) 
Miss Alta O. Ragon (’01), Burma (WF). 
Mrs. A. C. Phelps ('98), Burma (F). 
Rev. A. H. Page ('06), So. China (F). 
Miss Alice Snape ('19), Chinese (WH). 
Rev. Magnus Berglund, Swedes (SC). 
John Kweltin, Letts (H). 
W. H. Bowler, Special Field Rep. : 
6. _—s Marie Grover ('82), Spelman Seminary 


(WH). 

Mrs. G. A. Huntley (98), E. China (F). 
ag A. E. Seagrave ('89), Burma (F). 
r E. Speed 
J. J. Tickner, Oregon (SC). : 

7. Mrs. R. T. Capen ('06), So. China (F). 
Mrs. David Downie (’73), So. India (F). 
C. E. Van Horn (’14), Burma (F). 
Mrs. Belle C. Mebane, Negroes (WH). 
A. Altobello, Italians (H). 


bo 
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8. Rev. E. F. McNeil, Colporter Missionary (P). 
Mrs. John W. Decker ('20), under appoint- 
ment (F). 
9. Peter Jorgensen, Danish Missionary Pastor, 
Modesto, Calif. 
Miss Lettie Archer (’20), W. China (F). 
J. A. Selen, Swedes (H). 
M. Virginia Ashton, Benedict College (H). 
. Mrs. J. E. Geil ('08), Congo (F). 
Mrs. J. = King ('14), Congo (F). 
B. Tenny (00), Japan (F). 
Rev. W. F. Thomas (’80), Burma (F). 
Miss Lucy Austin (11), Burma (WF). 
Miss Lillie R. ore (05), Indians (WH). 
Rev. Howard R.: Chapman, Univ. of Mich. 


(E). 
D. H. Rivas, Mexican (H). 
11. Miss Ethel Mattley (’19), Chinese (WH). 
Miss Ida Warnock (19), Nicaragua (WH). 
M. S. Lesik, Polish (H). 
Rev. W. T. S. Spriggs, Sunday. School Sur- 
veyor, Oregon (SC). 
Mrs. R. A. Thomson (89), Japan (F). 
Rev. S. W. Hamblen, Denison Univ. (E). 
Miss Sigrid Johnson (16), So. India (F). 
Maurice A. Levy, Recording Sec’y, Northern 
Baptist Convention. 
Frieda Peter (’20), Burma (WF). 
W. R. Storms, Oregon (SC). 
14. Mrs. H. W. Kirby ('06), Assam (F). 
Miss Delia M. Beattie (’18), General (WH). 
M. M. Smith, Missionary Pastor. 
Ewald O. Otto (H). 
Margorie Fleming (’20), So. China (WF). 
A. Verna Blakely (’20), Assam (WF). 
. Mrs. M. L. Streeter (10), Burma (F). 
Rev. W. A. Davison, be oe (SC). 
Miss LaVerne Minniss (97), E. China (WF) 
Miss Emma Anderson (’97), Scandinavians 


(WH). 
Miss Nelle S. Morgan (’07), General (WH). 
Rev. C. S. Treadwell (SC). 
Carl Westerdahl, Swedes (H). 
Alice M. Emerson, Shaw University (H). 

. Miss Harriette Kerby (14), Italians (WH). 
Miss E. Grace Bullard (’ 11), So. India (WF). 
Miss Louise Campbell (’11), So. China _ 
Miss Helen Fielden (’08), So. China oc 
Dr. Emilie Bretthauer, M.D. (05), W. . China 


F). 
Rev. W. B. Charles ('19), Philippines (F). 
Rev. Ralph De H. Fisher, New Hampshire 
State College (E). 
George MacDougall (H). 
Mrs. Gordon S. Jury (20), Burma (F). 
Rev. G. H. Brock (’92), So. India (F). 
Mrs. L. C. Hylbert ('10), E. China (F). 
Miss Luella Adams (16), Italians (WH). 
Miss Susie Mitchell ('17), State University 
(Ky.) (WH). 
Daniel G. Stevens (’ 13), Book Editor (P). 
Miss E. H. Simonson (’18), So. China (WF). 
Miss Josephine B. Sanford (’19), China (WF). 
L. P. Russell, Pastor-at-Large, Alameda, Calif. 
Miss Susie E. Mitchell, State University (H). 
. Mrs. A. G. Adams (’ 14), W. China (F). 
Mrs. E. N. Harris ('07), Burma (F). 
Miss Ella B. Weaver ('18), Special S. S. Worker 


12. 


13. 


17. 


(P). 
E. 4 Williamson (’18), Colporter-Missionary 


Miss Laura A. Hill (18), Kindergartner (WH). 
Harvey E. Cressman (’00), Asst. Treas. (P). 
Rev. J. D. Wylie (SC). 
Jos. Rzepecki, Poles (H). 
Miss Inez C. Hudson, Jackson College (H). 
C. H. Wardlaw, Morehouse College (H). 
19. L. A. Lovegren ('17), W. China (F). 
Mrs. L. A. Lovegren (’17), W. China (F). 
Rev. O. J. White, Massachusetts (SC). 
Rev. Geo. E. Black, Pryor, Calif. 
Harry S. Hammann (SC). 
A. Erickson, Norwegians (H). 
John Ward, Swedes (H). 
20. Mrs. C. L. Bromley (11), & China (F). 
R. H. Fisher (14), Japan (F). 
Miss Edith V. Brill (’10), Spelman Seminary 


Mrs. Rosa K. Jones ('88), Hartshorn Memorial 
College (WH). 
Rev. G. R. Anderson (SC). 
21. Rev. J. T. Latta (05), Burma (F). 
Warren P. Behan ('19), Director Corres- 
pondence Study Courses (P). 
M. Carceller, Mexicans (H). 
~22. Mrs. D. H. Kulp, II. ('13), E. China (F). 
Rev. W. J. Longley ('09), So. India (F). 
Charles R. Manley, M.D. ('17), So. India (F). 
Miss Julia A. Watson ('07), Negroes (WH). 
’ Miss Lucy K. Russell (’17), Slavs (WH). 
Geo. W. Hill, Negro Missionary Pastor, 
Vallejo, Calif. 
J. Sanchez, Porto Rico (H). . 
“- iD Wakefield, Virginia Union University 


. Miss Cecile Drake ('19), City (WH). 
Miss F. Jane Lawrence ('18), E. China (WF). 

. Rev. F. J. White (01), E. China (F). 

Mrs. W. E. Witter ('12), Assam (F). 

Miss Esther McCollough (‘) 17, Sasenenettit). 











MISSIONS 


Miss Fannie Northcott (13), So. China (WF). 

Mr. Fred G. Christenson (’20), So. India (F). 

Rev. F. M. Reynolds, Missionary Pastor, 
Powers, Ore. (H). 

Mrs. M. R. Howard, Morehouse College (H). 

Miss Katherine Patrick ('17), Slavs (WH). 

Mrs. W. J. Longley (’09), So. India (F). 

Mrs. L. F. Wood (’11), Congo 

= Margaretha Wellwood. OB}. So. China 


(WF). 
Miss Linda C. Smith (’19) Burma (WF). 
Miss Ruby L. Anderson (’17), Japan (WF). 
Mrs. E. S. Hildreth (’13), So. China (F). 
Mrs. F. C. Marquiss (’19), So. India (F). 
J. W. Prowell, Negroes (H). 
Isak Roy, Swedes (H). 
E. E. Brock, Nebraska (SC). 
Rev. A. B. Coats, Connecticut (SC). 
Mrs. H. R. Murphy ('00), Bengal-Orissa (F). 
Miss Grace L. Pennington ('13), Burma (WF). 
Mrs. Olive Lord (15), City (WH). 
N. N. Werner (H). 
oe F. Wood, Idaho (SC). 

. D. Weeks, President Bacone College (H). 
th Emil T. Carlson, So. Dakota (SC). 
Rev. F. J. Bradshaw ('94), W. China (F). 
Rev. Wm. Ashmore (’79), So. China (F). 
Mrs. A. E. Carson (’83), Burma (F). 
Mrs. W. O. Valentine ('04), Philippines (F). 
Miss Frances Broome ('19), Italians (WH). 
Rev. Robert Gray (SC). : 
Rev. Michael Jaeger, Colporter Missionary 


(P). 
Mrs. U. J. Wade, Jackson College (H). 
Rev. J. L. Bryan, Field Representative (BP). 
. Miss Nellie G. Prescott (16), Foreign Sec’y 


F). 
C. C. Smith, Morehouse College (H). 
Miss Ruth E. Smith (’18), Japan (WF). 
Miss Thomasine Allen (’15), Japan (WF). 
Miss Olive M. Sarber ('17) So. India (WF). 
Wm. J. Peacock, Bucknell University (EF) 
Rev. J. A. Keith (SC). 
Rev. Granville S. Williams, Missionary Pastor, 
Los Angeles (SC). 
Rev. T. O. Wold, So. Dakota (SC). 
H. Dockum, Wyo. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


30. 


Interdenominational Notes 


How mission workers make the most of a 
dollar was well illustrated by a report from 
Rev. Merlin Ennis, a Congregational mis- 
sionary in West Africa. At his station 
there are about 130 boys and 40 girls in 
boarding schools. These young people are 
housed, fed, and taught for a tuition fee of 
twenty cents a term or forty cents a year. 
The schools, even at this rate, are almost 
self-supporting. Needless tosay, the bill of 
fare is not rich or varied, but it is whole- 
some and sufficient. It consists chiefly of 
sweet potatoes and corn products, which 
the pupils raise on the mission farm, 
supplemented by dried fish. Even this is 
better fare than the boys and girls are 
accustomed to at home. 

The Methodist Centenary celebration in 
India has set for its goal this year the sale 
of 36,500 Scripture portions. This means 
at least one book sold by each worker every 
day during the year. 


When you read boastings of what this or 
that organization did in the war, just 
remember the fact that a Protestant 
organization known as the International 
War Work Council of the Y. M. C. A. did 
ninety per cent of all the welfare work that 
was done for the soldiers and sailors of our 
own and other allied countries. That tells 
the story. 

The largest budget in more than 100 
years is announced by the American Bible 
Society. It amounts to $1,222,367, and is 
occasioned by the great demand for Bibles 
in all parts of the world. Even the Turks 





are calling for Bibles. In large parts of 
Central Europe the war has created a 
famine of Bibles. The introduction of the 
new phonetic script in China will provide 
millions of new readers. 

Rev. A. W. McGregor, for twenty years 
a British missionary in Africa, writes of 
three sharply-defined stages in the develop- 
ment of a mission: ‘‘In the history of the 
work at Weithaga, the oldest station of the 
Kenya province, various phases are well 
marked. The first three years (1903-6) 
saw large congregations gathered on Sun- 
days, drawn together out of curiosity to see 
the strange white man and hear for the 
first time the wonderful story of the love of 
God to man. The years 1906-9 brought 
experiences of persecution to those young 
men who had been won for Christ. There 
were attempts to poison, to intimidate by 
witchcraft, to spoil their goods, to spear 
them, to strike them in the face with a 
burning brand, and one boy was beaten to 
death because his father was an adherent. 
From 1910-17 steady, persevering evangel- 
istic work was carried on by African Chris- 
tians, followed in 1918-20 by the ingather- 
ing. From the foundation of the station in 
1903 till 1917 there were 153 baptisms; 
during the last two years, 370. At the 
present time there are more than 1,000 
under definite instruction. 

American Presbyterian and Methodist 
mission boards are to occupy the island of 
Santo Domingo jointly, it is stated in the 
Record of Christian Work. They are to 
drop denominational names and use only 
che title ‘‘evangelical.” 


The Y. W. C. A. recently held in Shang- 
hai, China, a Social Service Institute as its 
contribution to a Better Homes Campaign 
now being pushed by thirty leading social 
and religious organizations in the city. 
The Institute was held for ten successive 
afternoons in the Y. W. C. A. compound. 
The registration included 100 Chinese 


women and girls, and the attendance was © 


steady in spite of unfavorable weather. 
The most successful feature of the Institute 
was an exhibit at which 400 gave appre- 
ciative attention toa model children’s book 
room, tables full of people playing the right 
kind of games, a public health poster 
exhibit, and a play illustrating suitable 
family recreation. 


In Honduras 90 per cent of the people 
cannot read and write. There is not a 
trained nurse in the Republic. A city 
hospital in Tegucigalpa presents an im- 
posing architectural appearance, but the 
absence of trained nurses and the insuff- 
cient equipment would hardly entitle 
it to rank asa hospital. The only bedding 
provided for the patients is a red blanket 
for each canvas cot, which frequently is 
used for successive patients without wash- 
ing. Here is a field ripe for the harvest 
entered one year ago by the Home Mission 
Society. 
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In the Field of Mission Study 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, D. C., has an unusual rec- 
ord in mission study. 
Last Year This Year 
Foreign 20 35 
Home. « cameras 15 
Survey 3 8 


38 


Calvary Church has had 15 study 
classes. The leaders of these as well as 
leaders in other Washington classes have 
been trained in a Normal Mission Study 
Class conducted by Mrs. Ellis Logan, the 
volunteer Missionary Education Secretary 
for the District of Columbia. 

Mrs. Logan also reports a ‘Shut In 
Mission Study Class.’’ She says, ‘‘I asked 
each class to have members carry the 
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A REAL SURPRISE in BIBLE STUDY 


explanatory. Contains a unique, easy reference system, 
No figures in text. Has a wonderful Text Cyclopedia 
containing many new and striking helpful features not 
to be found in any other book. Best Bible students 
agree that this is the very Bible that has been needed 
for years becauseit is so practical. Saves time and labor. 
NO SEARCHING FOR REFERENCES AND —, : 
Rapidly taking the place of all other Bibles. Used an 
praised by such men as Dr. Chas. E. JeffersongDr. S. Parkes Cadman, 
Dr. W. H. Griffith Thomas, Marion Lawrance, “Mel” Trotter and scores of 
others. Let us prove our claims by those who use this 
Bible. Send for descriptive booklet and guarantee offer. 


B. B. KIRKBRIDE BIBLE CO., Dept.2-M Indianapolis, Indiana 


NEW AND ENTIRELY DIFFERENT 


No more wasting of time and energy with concordances and other books. 
Allthe helps necessary for practical Bible study in one convenient volume. Self- 
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Thompsons 


CHAIN 
REFERENCE BIBLE 


| REPRESENTATIVES WANTED | 








In addition to her reported work, Mrs. 





Logan has done considerable work among 
the colored churches of the city. Although 
not conforming to the standards, she has 
found the women very earnest, as is evi- 
denced in the remark of one elderly colored 
woman who said, ‘‘We will have money 
for the heathen if we washes every day 


OUR CORPORATE NAME 


“The American Baptist Home Mission Society’ 


Executive Secretary 
CHARLES L. WHITE 


Treasurer 
SAMUEL BRYANT 


23 East Twenty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y. 





study book and helps to sick friends in but Sunday.” 
hospitals and homes, taking the whole 
work slowly, but thoroughly. In doing so 
I have as yet no idea how far the message 
carried, but it was enthusiastically ac- 
cepted, and I am constantly having won- 
derful words of cheer from the workers. 
It is far-reaching in its results. Next 
season I shall have it definitely organ- 
ized.” 





OUR CORPORATE NAME 
—iSs— 
‘“WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST 
HOME MISSION SOCIETY” 


Executive Secretary 
KATHERINE S. WESTFALL 


276 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


CHURCH WINDOWS 


AND 
MEMORIALS IN STAINED GLASS 
BRONZE AND MARBLE 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Jacobp Art Glass Companyp 


ores 4 1 2700 St. Vincent Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 











“Fill a Ship in Fellowship” 





HE lads in the picture, living 

in one of the stricken lands of 
Europe, have just been given warm 
clothing and shoes by an American 
relief organization. 

Many thousands in Poland, Latvia, 
Czechoslovakia and other lands will 
need similar help next winter. 

The Foreign Mission Societies of 
Northern Baptists are planning to 
send over large quantities of supplies 
within a few weeks. 

Read the particulars on page 458 
of this number of MISSIONS and 
get ready to help. 


“Fill a Ship in Fellowship” 
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NEW SERIES No. 11—SELF-EXPLANATORY 


Each of the above pictures indicates what it represents. Somewhere in this issue 
will be found the answer to each of the puzzles. Can you guess them? 

For a correct set of answers for the year a first prize will be given, consisting of 
one missionary book. For correct answers to four of the puzzles each month for the 
year, a year’s subscription to MIssIons, sent to any address. 

Send your answers to Missions, Puzzle Department, 276 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 








Answers to July Puzzles 


. Miss Mildred Jones. 
Miss Carrie Robinson. 
. Miss Myrtle Rayner. 
Miss Florence Washer. 
. Miss Ethel Rand. 

. Mrs. Jessie C. Mapp. 
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Little Lessons in Language 


Two closely related words which are 
often confused are PRACTICABLE and 
PRACTICAL. PRACTICABLE means_ that 
which can be put into practise or can be used 
for an intended purpose—as a PRACTICABLE 
scheme or a PRACTICABLE mode of travel. 
PRACTICAL, according to the best usage, 
is employed to mean the opposite of theo- 
retical or visionary, aS a PRACTICAL states- 
man, Or a PRACTICAL nurse. To illustrate 
this difference we may say, ‘A PRACTICAL 
engineer designed the Hudson tunnels, 
and experience has proved that his plans 
were PRACTICABLE.” A common misuse 
of the word PRACTICAL is in sentences such 
as, ‘‘'That dress is PRACTICAL for travel- 
ing.” The correct wording would be 








‘That dress is PRACTICABLE for traveling.’”’ 

CONTINUAL and CONTINUOUS are two 
other words which are easily interchanged. 
CONTINUAL means occurring in close suc- 
cession, or frequently repeated. CONTINU- 
OUS means uninterrupted, or without cessa- 
tion. For instante, we should say, ‘‘We 
have been having CONTINUAL thunder 
storms’ this season,” or ‘‘It rained CON- 
TINUOUSLY for five hours on Thursday.” 


Words Frequently Misspelled 


Diligent, not dilligent. 
Furniture, not furnature. 
Delegates, not deligates. 
Coliseum, not colliseum. 
Until, not untill, although, of course, 

the similar word is spelled till. 
Indelible, not indelable, nor indeleble. 
Sacrilegious, not sacreligious or sacri- 

ligious. 

Schedule, not scedule. 

Balance, not balence. 

Develop, not develope. 

Oblige, not oblidge. 

Arctic, not Artic. 

Scandinavian, not Scandanavian. 

Significance, not significence. 


















Baker's Cocoa 
Every Day 





It is so delicious, 
so strengthening, 
so healthful, con- 
tains so much 
valuable food 
material that 
it should 
be used 


every day. 


BOOKLET OF CHOICE 
RECIPES SENT FREE 


Walter Baker&CoLtd.s 
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Montgomery Ward & Co. 


MISSIONARY BUREAU 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


Has made a alty of service to Missionaries in 
fo lands for over 25 years. Our MISSION- 
ARY BUREAU will gladly furnish information, 
and assist you in assembling, packing and ship- 
ping your overseas equipment. You save money 
.a advantage of our low carload freight 
ra 


Write for our MISSIONARY CIRCULAR and 

large CATALOGUE of general merchandise, sent 

free, before planning your overseas outfitting. 

Our catalogue will give you the lowest prices ob- 

tainable on high quality merchandise. 

We GUARANTEE SAFE DELIVERY OF OuR MER- 
CHANDISE ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 














WORLD FAMOUS S 
Folding Organ 
BEST ON SALE 
Used the World over 
by Missionaries, | BEST 
Christian Workers, 
in Churches, Hos- 











PRICES 


. Open Air Work where 
ortable Organs are re- 
quired. Free Catalogue. 
BILHORN BROS. 
136 W. Lake St. CHICAGO, ILL, 
Mention this Adv. 
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A Medical Outpost in Africa 


Dr. Hjalimer Ostrom, our medical mis- 
sionary at Ntondo, Belgian Congo, is 
spending a part of his furlough in Sweden. 
He reports that during the past year he 
gave approximately 24,000 treatments in 
his little poorly equipped hospital. The 
hospital itself can accommodate only eight 
patients at a time, but native friends have 
arranged to care for about 60 more in their 
huts. Patients came as far as 100 miles for 
treatment and included members of at 
least seven distinct African tribes. 


Let Us All Hope So, Too 


We hope the day of the old-fashioned 
missionary barrel is entirely gone, when 
people sent the accumulated junk of their 
attics aS a missionary contribution. To 
help with its demise the Home Adminis- 
tration Secretary is making efforts to 
secure from each missionary an estimate of 
needed supplies. As these quotas are 
received they are sent to the District 
Captains. It is strongly urged that each 
local unit communicate with the District 
or State leader before sending any supplies. 
The captain can then avert the possibility 
of some missionaries receiving an over- 
supply while others receive an insufficient 
amount. This is important also, as the 
needs vary in respect to climate, customs of 
the people and the conditions under which 
the work is being done. As this report goes 
to press a call has come for a shipload of 
clothing for Poland by fall. With un- 


abated zeal and enthusiasm the Baptist 
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women are rallying to this emergency and 
are making definite plans to “fill a ship 
with fellowship” for Poland. As soon asa 
store-house has been secured directions for 
shipping will be given and clothing, bed- 
ding, etc., may be forwarded to be ready 
for shipment to Poland in the Autumn.— 
Annual Report W. A. B. F. M. S. 
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SELECTED GOSPEL HYMNS 


A new book just issued. 271 Hymns and Scrip- 
ture Readings, selected from the famous 


MOODY & SANKEY GOSPEL HYMNS 1 to 6 
A handy volume in durable cloth binding. 
$50 per 100 Carriage Extra 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN COMPANY 

156 Fifth Avenue New York 
























The little matter of 15c will bring 
you the Pathfinder thirteen weeks 
on trial, The Pathfinder is a cheerful 


illustrated weekly, published at the 


Nation’s center, for people every- 
where; an independent home pa- 
per that tells the story of the 


a world’s news in an interesting, 
Will bring understandable way. Now in its 29th 
year. This splendid National week- 

ly supplies a long-felt want; it costs 

but $1 a year. If you want to know 

what is going on in the world, this is 

your means. If you want a paper in 

From the your home which is reliable and 
wholesome; if you would appreciate a 

9  =paper which puts everything 

: clearly, strongly, briefly, en- 
fi FAG rsitinee—nere st. 
is Splendid serial and short 






ai stories and miscellany. The 
* @ Question Box Answers YOUR 
questions and is a mine cf 
information. Send 15c to show 
that you might like such a 
Pe paper, and we will send the 
Pathfinder on probation 13 weeks. The 15c does 
Lut re pay us, but we are glad toinvest in new friends. 
The Pathfinder, Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C. 



































“Oh, to be able 


to voice my faith” 


=—cry those whose tongues are halted by a 
too meager knowledge of God’s Holy Word. 


How many times you have longed to rise in 
prayer meeting, or a young people’s society 
meeting, and pour out the praises that filled 
your heart, or tell of the blessing you had 


found in some Scripture passage—yet have | 
remained silent in your seat ! How many times | 
you have thirsted to share the very depths | 
of your soul—yet lack of words made expres- | 
sion too difficult. Your starved knowledge of | 


Scripture truth, your slender grasp of the 
Divine Revelation, make you timid to speak 
out in the presence of others who have studied 
the Bible diligently. 


Surely, you are not measuring up to the 
standard of a true Christian worker if your 
heart and mind are not well stored with the 
knowledge of God’s Word. 


All true Christians—whether business men, 
housewives, office workers, Sunday School 
teachers or preachers realize that by personal 
conversation as well as by their conduct they 
should bear witness in their daily contact with 
others. And they crave fuller knowledge and 
greater readiness to do it. Through 


Moody Bible Institute 
Correspondence Courses 


you can secure a thorough working knowledge 
of the Bible. As you proceed with these studies 
our life will be wondrously enriched, your 
atent intellectual powers developed, your 
stores of knowledge gloriously increased. 


Read What Other Students Say: 


“As I finish the course, I find no words to express my 
thanks for the help it has given me.” 
“1 have gained more real knowledge of the Bible and 
God in studying the one book (Genesis) as your course 
a than I ever before gained from the whole 
le.*” 
“1 often mention in my sermons that a Correspond- 
ence Course from the Moody Bible Institute has 
been of far greater value to me than all my Bible and 
theological work in college.” 
“I am sending in my last Bible lesson, wrote a student 
of the Synthetic Course, “and words fail me when I 
try to tell what these lessons have meant to me. I 
never enjoyed anything more in my life.” 


Rev. 





thetic Bible Study Course 


James M. Gray,D.D., Dean Moody 
a Institute and Author of the 








Bible Study 
COURSES 


BY MAIL 


Synthetic Bible Study 
-a fescinating study of the contents 
of the whole Bible, really in a class 
by itself. 

Practical Christian Work 


—for soul winners and workers in ex- 
f in service. 


Bible Doctrine 
a biblical course in the t doc- 
trines of the Christian faith. 

Bible Chapter Summa: 
—a unique method of becoming ac- 
quai with every chapter in 


Introductory Bible Course 
—true to its name. 


Evangelism 
—nothing in modern evangelism over- 
looked. 
Christian Evidences 
—an old subject brought up to date. 
The Scofield Bible 


Correspondence Course 
—scholarly, comprehensive, 
pe add a mg: of a century, and taken 
al: 'y by 13,000 students. 








Another says, “It has never been 
my privilege to be fascinated with 
any Bible study as Iam with the 


field Course. 


Another: “This course (Evan- 
elism) I have just completed 


been a joy to my soul and 


has given great strength to m 
spiritual life.” ™ 


r == MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ™™ 


ENROLL NOW ! i THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 


These courses open a new world to you 


—broaden your vision—help solve your 


Send me your prospectus giving complete information re- 








Dept. 5606, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. ® 


problems—give comfort and encourage- i garding your eight courses in Correspondence Bible Study. | 


ment. You will be a personal pupil — 


time, place and amount of study under 4 eis) Se A SS 


your own control. The prices are low— 


these courses are not sold for profit. 4 idtien 


Send the coupon at once for free pros- 
pectus describing our 8 courses in detail. i 
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Schools and Colleges i ke 


‘Which College? 


Which School? 


For assistance in the selection of a suitable school for your boy or girl, address the Educational Directory, Missions, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
State your problem clearly, giving us detailed information as to rates and location desired, etc. 










IP EID DIT, 


A Baptist School for Boys 
Graduates now ranking high in scholar- 
ship and student life in 26 colleges. 
All-round training, with special emphasis 
on Christian character. 

Fifty-sixth year opens Sept. 21, 1921. 
Summer session, July 11 to Sept. 2. 
Catalog and booklets on application to 
R. W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 
Hightstown, N. J. 


BETHEL INSTITUTE 


Formerly known as 
Bethel Academy and Theological Seminary 
G. ARvip Hacstrom, D.D., Pres. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Institution of the Swedish Baptists 


FACULTY OF 19. ENROLLMENT 242 


SEMINARY—Offers three years’ course leading 
up to degrees B. D., Th.B. or Th.G.; alsoa special 
two al course. Prepares students for bilingual 
wol 

ACADEMY—Courses: College and Seminary 
Preparatory, Commercial, Music. Two years’ 
Bible courses offered in Academy. Accredited. 
Strong religious and missionary spirit. 


HILLSDALE COLLEGE 


KNOWN BY ITS FRUITS 


400 Ministers, 64 Foreign Missionaries 
were trained in Hillsdale 


FOR SIXTY-FIVE YEARS 
A BAPTIST COLLEGE 


For Catalog and information address the 
Secretary 


HILLSDALE, MICHIGAN 











BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


would enthrone Christ in the life of stu- 
dents and enlist them in world service. 
Emory W. Hunt THERON CLARK 
President Registrar 
LEWISBURG, PA. 


OTTAWA UNIVERSITY 
OTTAWA, KANSAS 


Co-education, College, Academy, Conservatory 
of Music. Expenses reasonable. Influences whole- 
some. New Gymnasium and Science Building. 


S. E. PRICE, President 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
PHILADELPHIA 


Exceptional opportunity for young women to 
train as pastor’s assistants, or for city, home or 
foreign missions, Sunday school, settlement work, 
etc. The aim is a thorough knowledge of the 
Bible, practical methods, and the spiritual growth 
of the students. Send for catalogue. 

J. MILNOR WILBUR, D.D., President 














UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS 


REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 
The Baptist College of the Great Southwest 


Campus of seventy-three acres 
Modern equipment. Standard courses 
Christian faculty 


1834—FRANKLIN COLLEGE—1221 


Standard Baptist College. Democratic spirit. 
Expenses reasonable. Easily accessible to Indian- 
apolis, a city of over 300,000. 

Address PRESIDENT or DEAN, 

FRANKLIN, INDIANA. 











KEUKA COLLEGE for WOMEN 


KEUKA PARK, N. Y. 
Opens September 21 


Modern dormitory. Beautiful surroundings. 
Moderate expenses; excellent teachers. Special 
attention given to training teachers and Christian 
leaders. A. H. NORTON, Ph.D., President. 


é 
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Apply soon for matriculation in September at 


DENISON 


Only candidates for degrees accepted in the 
two colleges. 


F. G. BOUGHTON, Secretary 
GRANVILLE, OHIO 








The Kansas City Theological Seminary 
Central School of the Continent 
Splendid Courses, Location, Faculty 
Degrees for College Graduates 
Twentieth Year President P. W. Crannell, D.D. 
KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 





THE CHRISTIAN SCHOOL IS THE SOURCE OF LEADERSHIP 
FOR THE MINISTRY, THE MISSION FIELD AND THE CHURCH 
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CARLETON COLLEGE 
ARTS—SCIENCE—MUSIC 
Affiliated with Baptist and Congregational denominations 


NORTHFIELD, MINN. 

















“A SCHOOL THAT CARES” 


THE COOK ACADEMY 
MONTOUR FALLS, N. Y. 
Baptist Preparatory School for Boys 


Faculty of Christian Men Teachers 
Apply for information to B. C. Cate, Principal 








self-support. 





GORDON 


Theological, Missionary, Religious-Educational College course of 4 years, 
college degree of Th.B. Graduate School of Theology, 3-year course, graduate 
degree of B.D. Two-year Collegiate Training course, Interdenominational. Of 
full college and graduate grade, with 
remarkable evangelical spirit. 
beautiful fireproof buildings, with dormitories. 
For catalog and correspondence, address 


GORDON COLLEGE OF THEOLOGY AND MISSIONS 
NATHAN R. WOOD, President, Boston, Mass. 


a wide range of studies, permeated by a 
Notable faculty and student body. New and 
Organized religious work and 
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